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Had  we  been  requested  to  stand  godfather  to  the 
Work  before  us,  we  think  we  could  have  suggested  a 
more  apposite  title  in  these  words, — Sketches  of  the 
leading  Political  Events,  with  Illustrations  of  the  State 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  from  1638  till  1660.” 
Mr  Chambers  is  himself  aware,  and  has  mentioned  more 
than  once  in  his  prefaces,  that  he  does  not  write  ‘‘  his¬ 
tory,  of  the  legitimate  description.”  It  is  perhaps  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  exactly  what  history  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  description”  is ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  its  general 
features  ought  to  be  these,— a  dignified  and  impartial  nar¬ 
rative  of  all  the  public  events  which  distinguished  the 
period  it  undertakes  to  illustrate, — comprehensive  views 
of  all  those  collateral  circumstances,  whether  immediate 
or  more  remote,  whether  of  indigenous  or  exotic  growth, 
which  conspired  in  bringing  about  the  accomplishment 
of  any  important  end, — and  an  enlarged  spirit  of  philo¬ 
sophical  inquiry  (founded  on  the  most  accurate  study  of 
our  common  nature)  into  those  secret  springs  of  human 
conduct,  which,  though  unseen  and  not  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  superficii.i  observer,  so  frequently  and  so 
materially  influence  both  national  and  individual  des¬ 
tinies.  Added  to  these  qualifications,  the  historian 
should  possess  a  library  of  knowledge  within  himself, 
judiciously  selected,  and  carefully  arranged  ;  and  he 
should  be  endowed,  too,  with  the  power  of  conveying 
his  information  to  others  with  a  clearness  of  diction,  and  a 
force  of  thought,  which  will  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous, 
of  its  great  increase  in  value  from  having  passed  through 
the  alembick  of  his  mind.  These  are  no  slight  tS- 
ents  and  attainments;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered,  that  to  the  great  historian  mankind  in  all 
ages  have  been  willing  to  assign  the  very  first  rewards 
in  the  intellectual  arena — the  very  innermost  place  in 
the  temple  of  fame.  We  cannot,  therefore,  for  3  mo¬ 
ment  consent  to  countenance  Mr  Chambers  in  the  de¬ 
preciating  manner  in  which  he  occasionally  ventures  to 
talk  of  the  high  and  solemn  nature  of  history.  Those 
only  ought  to  descend  from  what  he  jocularly  terms 
its  stilts,”  who  find  that  their  heads  grow  giddy  when 
raised  to  that  unaccustomed  elevation. 

While  we  thus  vindicate  the  most  majestic  species  of 
composition  with  which  literature  is  acquainted  from 
taunts,  which  its  own  strength  enables  it  to  throw  ofFand 
despise  as  the  mighty  rock  throws  off  the  idle  waves  of  a 
summer  sea,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  merits  of  an  humbler  but  still  exceedingly 
useful  species  of  writing,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 


borrows  the  garb  of  history,  though  perhaps  scarcely 
entitled  to  assume  its  name.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  with  Mr  Chambers,  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
interest  the  imaginations  of  ordinary  readers,  than  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  moral  faculties  of  the  select  few.”  We  ad¬ 
mit  further,  that  history  is  in  general  necessarily  more 
conversant  with  events  than  with  men, — that  it  speaks 
more  to  the  reasoning  and  reflective  powers,  than  to  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  ordinary  existence, — and  that, 
striding  like  a  giant  from  hill  to  hill — from  peak  to 
peak — from  one  great  landmark  to  another,— it  is  apt 
to  overlook  the  lowlier  valleys  that  intervene,  with  all 
their  garniture  of  grove  and  stream.  The  past,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  our  best  historians,  seems  to  move  before  us 
like  a  splendid  peristrephic  panorama.  We  see  its  em¬ 
pires,  its  cities,  its  armies,  its  kings,  its  conquerors,  its 
revolutions,  its  triumphs,  its  overthrows  ; — we  learn 
what  the  fates  of  man  have  been  when  congregated  to¬ 
gether  in  multitudes — in  nations  ; — we  ascertain  those 
grand  marks  of  distinction  which  have  their  origin  in  go¬ 
vernment,  in  religion,  in  climate,  in  situation  ; — we  ob¬ 
serve  under  what  circumstances  wars  arise,  arts  flourish, 
or  commerce  increases  ; — we  are  carried  away  from  the 
little  circle  to  which  we  are  ourselves  confined,  and  taught 
to  understand  how  the  operations  of  ten  thousand  small 
communities,  such  as  that  with  which  we  are  connected, 
all  bear  a  reference  to  the  great  whole,  and  are  working 
together  for  good  or  for  evil.  But  these  momentous  and 
ennobling  views,  interesting  as  they  at  first  sight  are, 
may  be  felt  ere  long  to  want  sufficient  minuteness 
and  accuracy  of  detail  to  satisfy  the  laborious  and  at¬ 
tentive  inquirer.  Like  the  Spaniard  in  the  story,  we  may 
not  choose  to  rest  contented  with  seeing  merely  the  streets 
and  squares  of  the  populous  town  spread  out  like  a  map 
beneath  us ;  we  may  wish  also  to  have  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  removed,  and  that  which  is  going  on  within  ex¬ 
posed  to  view.  Here  it  is  evident  that  both  a  new  fa¬ 
culty  and  a  new  species  of  observation  are  required  ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  in  these  the  great  distinction  be¬ 
tween  pure  history,  and  a  more  desultory  and  familiar 
style  of  writing,  consists.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  min¬ 
gle  both  successfully,  but  this  is  an  undertaking  which 
has  never  yet  been  achieved.  History  is  apt  to  look 
upon  the  minutiae  of  personal  incident,  and  more  circum¬ 
scribed  and  private  adventure,  as  beneath  its  notice ; 
while  the  painter  of  national  and  individual  habits  and 
manners  has  seldom  the  abilities  requisite  to  invest  his 
productions  with  the  additional  interest  they  would  pos¬ 
sess,  were  they  considered  in  connexion  with  the  great 
phasis  of  surrounding  society.  In  the  one  case,  we  see 
the  streets  and  squares  and  general  aspect  of  the  town  ; 
in  the  other,  we  remain  comparatively  ignorant  of  its  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance,  but  look  into  the  dining-rooms  and 
drawing-rooms  of  its  separate  houses. 

In  his  account  of  the  Rebellion  of  Forty-five,  Mr 
Chambers  presented  us  with  a  vivid  picture,  well  filled 
up,  of  those  extraordinary  scenes  which  for  a  season  left 
even  the  sober  and  steady  mind  of  Scotland  perplexed 
in  the  extreme.”  A  visible  leaning,  it  is  true,  might 
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be  discovered  in  his  narrative  of  these  events,  to  the 
Stewart  party  ;  but  whether  this  leaning  was  over¬ 
strained  or  not,  it  was  at  the  worst  a  failing  that  ^‘lean¬ 
ed  to  virtue’s  side.”  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  brave 
and  the  unfortunate ;  and  this  is  a  cause  which  Scots¬ 
men  have  been  known  to  espouse  more  than  once*  The 
success  of  this  work,  of  which  we  believe  about  eight 
thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold,  induced  3Ir 
Chambers  to  attempt  the  present,  in  a  style  of  as  mi¬ 
nute  detail,”  and  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
send  it  forth  ‘‘  gemmed  with  as  many  circumstances  of 
interest.” 

Following  out  his  own  peculiar  ideas,  I\Ir  Chambers 
has  written  an  entertaining,  and  on  the  whole,  a  valuable 
book  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  made  two  miscalculations, 
which  we  suspect  may  materially  affect  the  success  of 
his  labours.  The  first  of  these  arises  from  this  circum¬ 
stance, — that  the  events  of  the  period,  of  which  he  here 
treats,  are  not  only  more  remote  from  the  memories  and 
sympathies  of  the  present  generation,”  but  in  so  far  as 
Scotland  is  concerned,  never  admitted  of  that  continu¬ 
ousness  of  narrative,  that  compactness  of  arrangement,  and 
that  breathlessness  of  interest,  which  distinguished  the 
brilliant,  though  short  career  of  Charles  Edward.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  ample  scope  for  powerful  delineations  of 
character  and  manners  during  the  troublous  times  of  re¬ 
ligious  struggling,  which  marked  the  middle  of  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century  ;  but,  as  Air  Chambers  himself  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  confess  at  the  commencement  of  his  12th  chapter, 
in  volume  first,  Scotland,  after  the  campaign  of  1C40, 
acted  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  disputes  between  the 
King  and  the  Commons  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
transactions  of  the  next  twenty  years  were  of  so  import¬ 
ant  a  nature,  as  to  make  it  particularly  desirable  that  our 
author  should  expend  much  time  in  endeavouring  to 
throw  additional  light  upon  them.  The  other  miscal¬ 
culation  to  which  we  allude,  consists  in  the  extension 
of  that  Jacobitical  spirit  which  characterised  (and  per¬ 
haps  wisely)  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Forty-five, 
to  the  contests  of  a  previous  century,  when  we  fear  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  denied,  that,  but  for  the  simultaneous 
resistance  of  an  outraged  people  to  the  gross  and  inde¬ 
cent  increase  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  laws  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  fathers  would  have  been  trampled  under 
foot.  We  enter  not  upon  the  question  which  involves 
the  expediency  of  bringing  the  unhappy  Charles  to  the 
scaffold,  inclined,  as  we  are,  to  believe  that  a  milder 
course  might  have  been  pursued,  with  equal  safety  and 
more  constitutionally ;  but  whilst  we  avoid  this  oft-dis¬ 
puted  theme,  we  cannot  but  protest  against  the  little 
weight  which  our  author  seems  to  attach  to  the  motives 
that  induced  the  people  of  Scotland  to  take  up  arms — 
motives  which  were  unquestionably  the  purest  that  could 
influence  any  belligerent  party — an  anxiety  to  preserve 
their  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  purity  of  their  reli¬ 
gion — all  that  gave  life  a  value,  and  divested  death  of  its 
terrors.  Though  philosophy,  in  its  self-arrogated  supe¬ 
riority,  may,  if  it  so  please,  affect  to  ridicule  a  nation’s 
stubborn  attachment  to  a  creed,  whose  imperfections 
that  very  nation  may  have  subsequently  confessed, 
casuistry  itself  will  not  assert,  that  any  individual  has 
a  right  to  annihilate  that  creed,  and  to  force  upon  the 
consciences  of  its  professors  a  new  set  of  doctrines  of 
his  own.  We  do  not  say  that  Air  Chambers  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  maintain  so  hopeless  a  position  ;  but  we  are 
afraid  he  is  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  having  palliated 
the  severity  and  injustice  of  Charles,  and  magnified  the 
errors  and  improprieties  committed  by  the  Covenanters. 
We  are  afraid  that  he  has  not  seen,  in  its  proper  light, 
the  treacherous  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  monarch, 
nor  duly  estimated  the  long  forbearance,  the  resolute 
fortitude,  and  heroic  energy,  of  the  people.  In  the  one 
j  case,  he  has  spoken  of  faults  too  transiently,  and  given 
credit  for  virtues  too  hastily ;  and,  in  the  other,  he  has 
too  frequently  represented  the  indignation  of  outraged 


feeling  as  indicative  of  inherent  and  brutal  cruelty,  and 
endeavoured  to  excite  suspicion  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  noblest  actions. 

There  is  another  fault  with  which  the  work  is  charge¬ 
able,  and  to  which,  as  we  are  speaking  of  its  faults,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  allude.  There  is  a  want  through¬ 
out  of  general  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject. 
We  see  that  the  civil  war  breaks  out ;  we  see  that  its 
rage  is  for  a  while  intermitted  ;  we  see  it  again  renew¬ 
ed  ;  and,  finally,  we  are  conducted  to  its  conclusion  ; 
but  we  are  never  once  completely  and  satisfactorily  in¬ 
formed  of  the  exact  relative  positions  of  the  contending 
parties, — of  the  circumstances  which  principally  influ¬ 
enced  their  conduct, — of  their  precise  wishes  and  de¬ 
mands — hopes  and  fears.  We  are  kept  too  much  like 
soldiers  engaged  at  one  particular  corner  of  the  battle  ; 
we  know  well  enough  how  the  matter  is  going  where  we 
ourselves  are ;  but  whether  the  centre  has  been  beaten 
or  not ;  whether  the  right  wing  has  been  broken,  or  has 
maintained  its  ground,  is  matter  of  profound  dubiety. 
Now,  the  historian  ought  to  stand,  like  the  commander- 
in-chief,  on  an  elevated  site,  and  view  the  whole  engage¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  reader,  like  one  of  his  staff-officers,  should 
stand  beside  him,  and  be  able  to  cast  his  glance  over  all 
the  field,  arresting  his  attention  wherever  the  finger  of 
the  general  pointed. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  all  these  objections 
chiefly  apply  to  this  work  when  considered  as  a  History. 
But,  though  called  a  History,  we  can  hardly  look  upon 
it  as  such  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  as  a  History  that  it 
reflects  most  credit  on  its  author.  It  is  calculated  to 
illustrate,  and  in  many  respects  to  enrich,  the  history  of 
the  times  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  an  admirable  subsi¬ 
diary  to  history,  but  it  is  not  history  itself.  With  the 
industry  and  persevering  research  of  Air  Chambers,  the 
public  is  already  well  acquainted ;  and  the  volumes 
before  us  fully  bear  out  the  reputation  he  has  esta¬ 
blished  in  this  respect.  Nor  do  we  greatly  object  to 
the  trifling  nature  of  some  of  his  stories,  nor  to  the  oc¬ 
casional  credulity  with  which  he  seems  to  swallow  all 
oral  traditions,  as  well  as  the  asseverations  of  familiar 
chroniclers ;  for  it  is  his  peculiar  genius  to  discover  anec¬ 
dotes  and  traits  of  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  that 
either  escape  others,  or  are  rejected  from  motives  of  taste, 
but  which,  if  selected  with  any  tolerable  skill,  fulfil  the 
interesting  and  important  purpose  of  elucidating  human 
nature,  its  actions,  its  emotions,  and  its  sufferings.” 
Air  Chambers  is  thus  both  a  very  excellent  pioneer  over 
a  country  which  has  not  yet  been  traversed,  and  a  highly 
useful  gleaner  of  fields,  which  less  careful  observers  have 
pronounced  already  bare.  .  .  ,  ^ 

It  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  produce 
from  these  volumes  many  examples  both  of  the  faults 
and  the  merits  we  have  enumerated ;  but  as  they  are 
widely  circulated,  and  will  be  extensively  read,  the 
judgment  of  each  individual  will  easily  lead  to  their  dis¬ 
covery.  Air  Chambers’s  over-anxious  defence  of  Charles, 
— his  enthusiastic  and  preposterous  admiration  of  Alon- 
trose, — his  neglect  or  depreciation  of  the  good  qualities 
of  Leslie,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Covenant,”- — 
and  his  total  indifference  to  the  great  and  glorious 
cause  for  which  his  forefathers  fought,  and  to  the  suf¬ 
ferings  they  endured  on  its  account,  will  be  remarked 
at  almost  every  page.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  period, — his  vivid  pictures  of  national  and  indivi¬ 
dual  peculiarities, — his  graphic  and  minute  delineations 
of  scenes  both  in  quiet  and  active  life,  in  public  and  in 
private,  at  civil  assemblies  and  in  hostile  rencontres,  will 
be  no  less  conspicuous,  and  will  not  fail  to  render  his 
lucubrations  exceedingly  interesting. 

In  general,  our  author  writes  in  a  plain  narrative  style, 
with  little  ornament,  and  little  pretence  ;  but,  when  he 
chooses,  he  can  call  to  his  aid  the  higher  powers  of  com¬ 
position,  and  become  animated  and  impressive.  We 
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select  one  specimen,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
and  shall  entitle  it 

Montrose’s  highland  march. 

The  movement  which  Montrose  determined  upon 
in  this  emergency,  was,  both  in  its  conception  and  exe¬ 
cution,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  he  ever  performed. 
His  army  was  much  diminished  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
Highlanders  having  gone  home  to  deposit  the  spoils  of 
Argyle.  He  scarcely  mustered  one  half  of  the  forces 
which  report  gave  to  his  enemy.  He  was  also  aware 
that  the  man  he  had  to  oppose  must  be  animated  against 
him  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  bitterest  hatred  and  re¬ 
venge  ;  yet,  as  he  supposed  it  likely  that  Argyle  had  not 
resolved  upon  directly  fighting  him,  but  rather  followed 
for  the  purpose  of  simply  driving  him  forward  to  de¬ 
struction  at  Inverness,  he  judged  that,  even  with  his  in¬ 
adequate  forces,  his  best  course  would  be  to  fall  back 
upon  him,  and  endeavour  to  surprise  his  troops,  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  whom  at  this  crisis  might  cause  the  northern 
army  to  disperse  of  its  own  accord,  while  the  eclat  of 
such  a  triumph  would  probably  encourage  the  loyal 
clans,  thereby  for  ever  relieved  from  the  terror  of  Argyle, 
to  join  him  in  even  greater  numbers  than  hitherto.  A 
thousand  dangers  and  distresses  were  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  ;  but  these,  together  with  the  romantic  character  of 
the  exploit,  and  the  prospect  which  it  presented  of  gi¬ 
ving  another  blow  to  the  hated  Argyle,  seem  to  have 
only  recommended  it  with  greater  foice  to  the  enterpri¬ 
sing  genius  of  Montrose. 

It  is  known  to  almost  every  body  who  has  ever 
been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  Kilcummin,  in  Abertarf,  where  Montrose  received 
his  intelligence,  and  Inverlochy,  in  Lochaber,  where  he 
understood  that  Argyle  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  is 
about  thirty  miles,  and  that  the  way  lies  along  that  won¬ 
derful  natural  chasm,  or  furrow  of  the  country,  which 
the  natives  term  the  Great  Glen  of  Albin,  and  which 
has  latterly  formed  the  bed  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
Along  this  tract,  although  it  was  not  then  provided  with 
the  smooth  military  road  which  now  renders  it  so  con¬ 
venient,  Montrose  had  just  come,  on  his  way  to  the  ! 
north ;  and  he  could  easily  have  retraced  his  steps  by 
the  same  route.  There  was,  however,  a  reason  for  his 
not  doing  so.  That  way,  he  felt  assured,  must  now  be 
so  completely  possessed  and  watched  by  Argyle’s  scouts, 
that  it  would  be  totally  impossible  for  him  to  make  by 
it  the  insidious  approach  to  Inverlochy,  upon  which  he 
mainly  calculated  for  the  means  of  victory.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  adopt  some  more  circuitous,  some  less  obvi¬ 
ous,  some  altogether  unsuspected  and  unguarded  path. 
Here  lay  the  great  difficulty  of  the  enterprise.  In  a 
country  so  mountainous  as  the  Highlands,  the  reader 
must  be  aware  that  there  are  not  many  tracts  of  ground 
calculated  for  the  formation  of  roads  ;  he  is  also  aware, 
that,  if  there  are  at  this  day  few  roads  to  choose  among 
in  this  wild  region,  there  were  still  fewer  at  the  time 
under  review.  To  increase  the  difficulty,  the  few  paths 
which  the  natives  used  amongst  the  hills,  and  which  then 
formed  the  only  roads,  were  now,  by  the  nature  of  the 
season,  obscured  and  obstructed  by  deep  snow.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  seemed  totally  impossible  that  Montrose  should 
advance  upon  Inverlochy  by  any  other  path  than  the 
peculiarly  low  and  easy  one  which  he  had  just  traversed 
in  a  contrary  direction. 

‘‘  ‘  Contra  audentior  ito,’  however,  had  all  along  been 
the  heart-motto  of  Montrose ;  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards, 
to  assume  a  path  of  the  nature  described.  Having  first 
taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  route,  and  ha¬ 
ving  sounded  the  resolution  and  ability  of  his  men  to 
endure  the  march,  he  gave  orders  that  they  should  strike 
off  to  the  south,  up  a  narrow  glen  formed  by  the  little 
river  Tarf ;  that  they  should  then  climb  over  the  hills 
of  Lairie  Thurard,  and  descend  upon  the  wild  vale  at 
the  head  of  the  Spey ;  then,  traversing  Glenroy,  that 


they  should  pass  another  mountainous  tract ;  after  which 
they  w'ould  fall  in  upon  the  river  Spean,  and  so  along 
the  skirts  of  Ben  Nevis  to  Inverlochy.  The  tracks  he 
pointed  out  had  hitherto  been  traversed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  wild  deer,  or  by  the  scarcely  less  wild  ad¬ 
venturers  who  hunted  them.  The  heights  which  it 
skirted  or  over-passed  were  as  desert  and  lonely  as  the 
peaks  of  primeval  chaos.  The  vast  convulsed  face  of 
the  country  was  as  white  and  still  as  death,  or  only 
darkened  in  narrow  black ,  streaks  by  the  irregular  and 
far-extending  lines  of  the  marching  soldiery.  It  must 
have  been  a  scene  of  the  greatest  sublimity  to  see  these 
lonely  human  beings,  so  diminutive  as  compared  to  the 
wildernesses  around  them,  hurrying  and  struggling  on 
through  hill  and  vale,  and  bank  and  pass  ;  their  arms 
either  glancing  fitfully  and  fiickeringly  under  the  low 
winter  sun,  or  their  persons  obscured  to  a  visionary  and 
uncertain  semblance  by  the  snow-storm  or  the  twilight, 
and,  all  the  while,  the  bloody  purpose  which  animated 
them,  and  which  gleamed  in  every  facfe  and  eye,  con¬ 
trasting  so  strangely  in  its  transitory  and  unimportant 
nature,  with  the  majestic  and  eternal  solemnity  of  the 
mighty  scene  around  them.”— .Vol.  II.  p.  !)— II. 

Mr  Chambers  is  a  young  author,  exceedingly  indus¬ 
trious,  and  exceedingly  useful,  which  is  better,  perhaps, 
than  being  either  brilliant  or  profound.  His  books  sell, 
and  are  read  ;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  he  has 
probably  no  objection  that  others  should  be  adaiired  and 
neglected* 


Scenes  of  War^  and  other  Poems,  By  John  I\Ialcolm. 

Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh,  pp.  191. 

‘Poetry,  like  cotton,  is  looking  up,  and  prices  may 
now  be  quoted  a  shade  higher.  Two  years  ago  no  book¬ 
seller  would  even  glance  at  the  article.  The  most  inge¬ 
nuous  young  author,  with  that  faint  fluctuating  colour  on 
his  cheek  which  is  one  of  the  decided  symptoms  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  consumption,  was  received  with  the  most  chill¬ 
ing  indifference ;  and  as  soon  as  his  neat  manuscript 
volume  was  produced,  a  hasty  “good  morning”  was 
pronounced  by  the  bibliopole,  and  the  ingenuous  young 
author  walked  down  stairs  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
utter  nothingness  of  life.  But,  if  he  went  home  and  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  he  was  decidedly  wrong.  The  literary 
market  is  just  like  the  market  for  sugars,  rums,  oils, 
hops,  coffees,  or  brandies.  To-day  it  is  as  dull  and  heavy 
as  can  be,  but  if  you  have  patience  you  will  find  it  brisk 
enough  ere  long.  Besides,  when  goods  of  a  better  qua¬ 
lity  are  in  the  field  before  you,  they  must  be  sold  oft*  be¬ 
fore  you  can  expect  to  meet  with  any  buyers.  Two  years 
ago  the  echoes  of  Byron’s  harp  were  still  ringing 
through  the  land,  and  its  very  echoes  were  more  thrilling 
than  the  first  and  fullest  tones  of  others.  The  birds  are 
silent  when  the  thunder  roars ;  for  a  mightier  voice  is  in 
the  sky  than  theirs,  and  little  marvel  that  booksellers 
looked  cold  and  stately  as  icebergs  to  young  poets,  for 
so  long  as  the  full  moon  was  careering  among  them,  they 
twinkled  with  a  pale  and  sickly  light. 

But  an  interregnum  has  at  length  taken  place.  The 
prince  is  dead,  and  his  successor  has  not  yet  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  a  popular  election,  the  competition  is 
open  to  all,  and  the  candidates  can  hardly  fail  to  be  nu¬ 
merous.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  vested  not  in  one,  but  in  a  body  of  men. 
In  the  meantime,  public  curiosity  is  awakened, — the 
bugle  is  hung  up,  as  in  the  fairy  tale,  at  the  dead  king’s 
gate,  and  whoever  can  blow  it  shall  reign  in  his  stead  ; 
if  the  achievement  can  be  performed  by  none,  then  must 
there  be  a  band  of  musicians  substituted  in  his  place. 

It  is  idle  to  tell  us  that  people  will  ever  grow  tired  of 
poetry,  or  that  we  have  had  so  much  of  it  of  late  that 
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there  is  no  occasion  for  any  more  for  a  long  while  to 
come.  Because  the  hills  and  the  plains  were  covered  last 
summer  with  a  thousand  flowers,  shall  we  welcome  less 
joyfully  the  return  of  the  sunny  spring  ‘‘  with  her  kir- 
tle  of  lilies  around  her  glancing,” — shall  we  hold  in  less 
estimation  the  unbought  treasures  of  green  and  gold  she 
scatters  over  the  glorious  earth  ?  The  affections  of  the 
heart,  the  delights  of  the  senses,  the  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  must  cease, — human  nature  must  be  changed, 
— the  soul  must  be  taken  out,  and  the  body  left  to  walk 
on  without  it,  before  that  species  of  composition 
which  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  the  fancy,  to  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  the  judgment,  will  become  uninteresting,  and 
of  little  value.  True,  prose  is  the  great  staple  commo¬ 
dity  of  life ;  and  without  prose,  libraries  would  dwindle 
down  into  very  small  dimensions,  and  periodical  works 
be  comprised  in  a  very  few  leaves.  True  also,  the  mind 
may  be  wearied  out  with  poetry,  and  for  a  time  may  turn 
away  from  it,  like  the  bee  from  the  blossom,  satiated 
with  sweets.  But  not  on  these  accounts  will  one  of  the 
purest  pleasures  left  to  fallen  humanity  be  resigned — 
the  pleasure  which  the  Peri  experiences  at  the  gates  of 
paradi’^e, — catching  glimpses  of  a  brighter  state  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  with  the  aid  of  imagination  gradually  in¬ 
ducing  forgetfulness  of  personal  exclusion. 

In  all  seasons,  times,  and  places,  we  take  up  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  poetry  with  pleasure — nay,  though  it  be  only  a 
volume  of  rhyme,  it  is  apt  to  soften  down  the  asperity 
of  our  nature,  and  make  us  feel  less  of  the  critic  and 
more  of  the  man.  When  we  condemn  a  volume  of  prose, 
we  are  subjected  to  far  fewer  compunctious  visi tings  than 
when  we  see  it  necessary  to  treat  severely  the  fledgling  of 
a  bashful  muse.  There  is  something  sturdy  and  sub¬ 
stantial  about  prose — something  that  smacks  of  world¬ 
ly  wisdom  and  the  tear  and  wear  of  everyday  life,  and 
which  seems  to  fit  it  well  for  encountering  the  buftetings 
of  fortune,  and  the  whips  and  scorns  of  criticism.  But 
not  so  with  poetry.  Timid  as  a  virgin  on  her  bridal 
morn,  it  comes  forth  to  meet  the  gaze  of  those  who  wait 
without,  and  like  her,  too,  its  charms  are  often  veiled  at 
first  from  the  vulgar  eye.  They  shrink  into  concealment 
from  the  rude  touch  of  doubt  or  curiosity  ;  but  the  soft 
voice  of  encouragement,  and  the  gentle  hand  of  affection, 
may  soon  succeed  in  withdrawing  the  filmy  covering, 
and  beauty  stands  revealed  in  its  noonday  blaze.  Never, 
while  you  live,  breathe  with  harshness  a  poet’s  name. 
If  he  has  awakened  one  deeper  feeling,  one  finer  emo¬ 
tion,  one  nobler  aspiration, — he  has  not  written  in  vain. 
Far  distant  he  may  shine,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  but  so  did  the  sun  itself  when  it  first  broke  on  the 
gloom  of  night.  Let  the  pseudo-pretender  to  the  name 
of  minstrel  be  whipt  back  into  his  original  obscurity ; 
but  if  in  his  bosom  there  lurk  one  spark  of  the  diviner 
essence,  cherish  it  as  the  fire  of  an  altar  which  may  yet 
kindle  into  a  broad  and  purifying  flame. 

The  mightiest  lyres  have  for  a  time  been  unstrung  or 
silent,  but  others  have  been  wooing  the  public  ear  not 
unsuccessfully.  Three  of  these  have  sent  forth  their 
voices  from  Scotland, — Pollok,  Kennedy,  and  Malcolm. 
Though  frequently  too  verbose  and  tautological  in  dic¬ 
tion,  and  in  conception  too  unvaried  and  almost  tedious, 
“  The  Course  of  Time”  is  a  very  wonderful  production  j 
for  so  young  a  man  as  the  author  was  when  he  wrote  it ; 
and  though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Pollok  would  I 
ever  have  risen  to  any  thing  much  beyond  it,  there  is 
every  cause  to  regret  that  his  untimely  death  should 
have  deprived  both  himself  and  his  country  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  they  promised  mutually  to  confer  on  each  other. 
The  author  of  ‘‘  Fitful  Fancies”  is  alive,  and  in  all  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  manhood.  Of  some  new  and  yet 
more  sustained  effort  of  his  genius,  we  hope  soon  to  be 
called  on  to  express  a  more  than  merely  laudatory  opi¬ 
nion.  At  present,  it  is  Alalcolm  who  has  come  before 
us,  and  his  style  is  very  different  from  that  of  either  of 
the  two  we  have  already  mentioned. 


Mr  Malcolm  is  not  one  of  those  writers  who  take  the 
mind  by  storm,  or  who  wrap  the  feelings  as  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind.  All  that  he  pretends  to  is  that  gentle  influence 
over  the  heart  which  steals  upon  it  imperceptibly,  and 
which,  like  the  light  of  evening,  is  loved  the  more, 
simply  because  it  wants  the  brilliancy  of  noon — because 
it  is  more  feeble,  and  therefore  the  sooner  likely  to  pass 
away.  Mr  Malcolm’s  is  peculiarly  the  poetry  of  senti¬ 
ment,  in  opposition  to  that  of  conception.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  sentiment  in  the  poetry  of  Mrs  Hemans, 
but  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  flowery  embellishment ; 
her  rich  Italian  fancy  enables  her  to  wreathe  garlands 
round  the  feelings,  and  while  she  thus  adds  to  their 
beauty,  she  perhaps  detracts  a  little  from  their  sincerity 
There  are  innumerable  small  imitators  of  Mrs  Hemans, 
whose  lines  are  made  up  of  ‘‘  gleams  of  golden  hair,” 
gushing  streams,”  “  the  dead,  the  dead,”  “  the  bold 
and  free,”  they  have  gone  in  silence  down,”  and  such 
little  pieces  of  floridness,  but  who,  wanting  the  fine  mu¬ 
sical  ear,  and  delicate  taste  of  their  prototype,  are  mere 
tinsel  and  emptiness  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr  Mal¬ 
colm  is  no  imitator;  he  goes  straight  forward  to  his 
purpose,  and  expresses  natural  feelings  in  natural  and 
simple  language.  The  smooth  and  pleasant  flow  of  his 
heroic  verse  reminds  us  a  good  deal  of  Goldsmith  and 
Rogers.  The  first  and  longest  poem  in  the  present  vo¬ 
lume  is  in  this  measure.  It  is  entitled  “  The  Campaign,” 
and  describes  very  touchingly  and  unaffectedly  some  of 
the  scenes  of  the  Peninsular  war.  A  good  number  of 
the  minor  poems  have  already  appeared  in  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Souvenir”  and  other  periodicals.  Some  of  them 
we  like  extremely ;  others  are  a  little  commonplace. 
Our  chief  favourites  are  The  Soldier’s  Funeral,” 
‘‘  The  North-Wester,”  The  Vesper  Bell,”  ‘‘  My 
Birth-Day,”  and  “  The  Poet’s  Death-Bed.”  Of  one 
or  two  of  these  our  readers  shall  j  udge  for  themselves. 

MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

Time  shakes  his  glass,  and  swiftly  run 
Life’s  sands,  still  ebbing  grain  by  grain 
For  weary,  wan,  autumnal  sun 

Brings  round  my  birthday  once  again 
And  lights  me,  like  the  fading  bloom 
Of  pale  October,  to  the  tomb. 

My  birth-day !— Each  revolving  year 
It  seems  to  me  a  darker  day  ; 

Whose  dying  flowers  and  leaflets  sere 
With  solemn  warning  seem  to  say. 

That  all  on  earth  like  shadows  fly 
That  nought  abideth  ’neath  the  sky. 

Mv  birth-day !— Where,  when  life  was  young, 

Is  now  each  promise  which  it  gave  ? 

Hope’s  early  wreaths  have  long  been  hung,— 

Pale  faded  garlands, — o’er  its  grave. 

Where  Memory  waters  with  her  tears, 

Those  relics  of  depaited  years. 

My  birth-day !— Where  the  loved  ones  now. 

On  whom  in  happier  times  it  dawn’d  ?— 

Each  beaming  eye  and  sunny  brow 
Low  in  the  d^k  and  dreamless  land 
Now  sleep— where  I  shall  slumber  soon, 

Like  all  l^neath  the  sun  and  moon. 

M^  birth-day !— Once  I  loved  to  hear 
These  woi*ds  by  friendship  echoed  round ; 

But  now  they  faU  upon  mine  ear 
With  thoughts  too  mournful  and  profound,— 
Fraught  with  a  sad  and  solemn  spell, 

And  startling  as  a  wailing  knell. 

Not  less  soft  and  beautiful,  and,  on  the  whole,  more 
original  and  striking,  is— 
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THE  poet’s  death-bed. 

Oh,  alas,  and  alas  ! 

Green  grows  the  grass  !  ^ 

Like  the  waves  we  come,  like  the  winds  we  pass. 

UELTA* 

Ye  tell  me  ’tis  the  evening  hour  then,  ere  the  day  be 

flown,  p 

The  casement  ope,  that  I  may  see  my  last  ot  suns  go 

down,  ,  , ,  ,  , 

With  beams  as  beautiful  he’ll  rise  to  gladden  earth  agam, 
And  wake  the  world  with  life  and  light,— but  shme  for 
me  in  vain. 

Yes— of  the  azure  sky  above,  and  the  green  earth  below, 
I  yet  would  take  a  last  farewell  to  cheer  me  ere  I  go; 
And  I  will  deem  the  light  that  glows  along  the  verge  of 

0V6I1 

And  plays  upon  my  faded  cheek,  the  smile  of  opening 
heaven. 

And  let  my  fainting  heart  inhale  sweet  Nature’s  frag¬ 
rant  breath. 

That  wafts  a  message  from  the  bowers  to  soothe  the  bed 
of  death ; 

That  beai*s  a  whisper  from  the  woods,  a  farewell  from 
the  spring— 

A  tale  of  opening  leaf  and  bud— while  I  am  withering. 

And  let  me  hear  the  small  birds  sing  among  the  garden 
bowers 

Their  evening  hymn,  that  wont  to  bless  my  solitary 
hours ; 

That  choral  anthem,  warbled  wild  upon  the  leafy  spray. 
Will  glad  this  ear,  that  to  the  strain  must  soon  be  deaf 
for  aye. 

And  blame  me  not,  that,  called  away  unto  a  land  of  bliss, 
I  fondly  linger  on  the  shores  of  such  a  world  as  this ; 
And  better  love  than  aught  I  know  of  bright  immortal 
spheres. 

This  earth,  so  lovely  in  her  woe,  so  beautiful  in  tears. 

Ye  say  that  songs  of  triumph  swell,  and  flowers  eternal 
wave. 

Along  the  streams  of  life  that  flow ’mid  scenes  beyond  the 
grave ; 

But  shall  I  love  the  fadeless  blooms  and  songs  of  endless 

Like  stmins  that  make  it  bliss  to  weep,  and  flowers  that 
bloom  to  die ! 

And  now  I  give  the  parting  kiss,  and  wave  the  parting 
hand. 

My  passing  spirit’s  on  the  wing  to  seek  the  distant  land,— 
Ye  loved  ones  of  my  heart,  with  whom  I  may  no  longer 
dweU, 

And  thou  green  earth,  with  all  thy  streams,  woods, 
songs,  and  flowers,— farewell ! 

‘‘  The  Wake”  is  a  very  sweet  poem,  and  is  one  of 
those,  moreover,  which  show  how  poetical  minds  can 
turn  into  gold  all  they  touch.  After  describing  the  de¬ 
lights  of  The  Wake,”  and  the  exquisite  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  from  music  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  the 
author’s  imagination  carries  him  a  little  further,  and  be 
adds, 

‘‘  Now,  through  the  silence  deep  and  wide, 

The  soft  aerial  accents  swoon. 

Like  some  lone  spirit’s  anthem  sigh’d 
Beneath  the  midnight  moon.” 

^y'e  suspect  the  English  reader  will  be  a  little  puzzled  to 
discover  what  kind  of  music  is  meant  by  this  description  ; 
and  it  is  indeed  melancholy  to  perceive  the  difference 
which  there  is  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others, 
between  poetry  and  reality.  The  wake,”  be  it  under¬ 
stood,  consists  commonly  of  a  couple  of  hautboys,  and  a 
bassoon,  played  by  three  blind  musicians  in  the  dark  even- 
mgs,  for  six  weeks  or  so  before  the  new  year,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  somelittle  perquisite  for  their  pains.  So  far  from 


being  ‘‘  lone  spirits,”  they  are  particularly  jovial  spirits, 
and  are  observed  to  be  fondest  of  playing  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  whisky  shops,  as  it  is  natural  that 
‘‘  spirits”  should.  So  far  from  their  ever  sighing 
anthems,”  they  are  commonly  found  soothing  the  Scot¬ 
tish  ear  with  such  airs  as  “  Duncan  Gray,”  ‘‘  Jenny’s 
bawbee,”  “  Aiken  Drum,”  and  The  East  Neuk  o’ 
Fife.”  They  may  possibly  be  beneath  the  midnight 
moon,”  though  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  are  be¬ 
neath  a  gas  lamp.  But  it  is  ever  thus  that  prose — cold, 
calculating,  heartless  prose — attempts  to  disenchant  the 
creations  of  poesy.— Out  on  the  foul  fiend  ! 

We  trust  that  Mr  Malcolm  will  long  continue  to  write, 
as  he  has  been  doing,  strains  which  must  ever  please  the 
gentle  and  the  good,”  and  that,  in  our  literary  progress, 
we  shall  meet  with  him  again  anon,  chewing  the  cud 
of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies.” 


Diversions  of  Holly  cot ;  or^  The  Mother's  Art  of 

Thinking.  By  the  Author  of  Clan-Albin,”  and 
Elizabeth  de  Bruce.”  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1828.  Pp.  350.  (Published  this  day.) 

This  is  one  of  those  books  whose  number’s  cannot  be 
too  much  multiplied.  It  is  intended  for  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration,  and  is  full  of  that  useful  knowledge,  conveyed 
in  that  easy  and  familiar  manner,  which  makes  its  at¬ 
tainment  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  approve  of  the  entire  exclusion  of  all 
imaginative  writing  from  the  nursery ;  nor  are  we  dis¬ 
posed  greatly  to  commend  those  dry  catalogues  and  cate¬ 
chisms,  those  abstract  questions  and  answers,  which  are 
in  many  cases  more  apt  to  burden  the  memory  than  to 
store  the  mind.  Besides,  they  make  children  little  ar¬ 
tificial  things,  who  reply  to  you  by  rote,  and  who  have 
no  ideas,  and  very  few  feelings,  of  their  own.  All  the 
gentler  humanities  of  their  nature  ought  to  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  as  carefully  as  their  intellectual  faculties  ;  for  with¬ 
out  the  former,  the  latter  will  be  of  little  avail  towards 
the  securing  of  happiness. 

A  lady  of^Mrs  Johnstone’s  varied  reading,  and  so¬ 
lid  and  extensive  acquirements,  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
for  rescuing  her  juvenile  friends  at  once  from  the  ener¬ 
vating  and  prejudicial  effects  of  mere  Action,  and  the 
uninteresting  barrenness  of  plain  hard  statements  of 
fact.  In  the  Diversions  of  Hollycot,”  (a  title  scarcely 
explicit  enough,)  she  has  presented  us  with  the  Arst  of 
a  series  of  works  intended  exclusively  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  young.  Hollycot  is  a  cottage  in  England, 
inhabited  by  Mrs  Herbert,  a  widow  lady,  with  her 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  oldest  is 
thirteen  and  the  youngest  seven.  Mrs  Herbert  super¬ 
intends  the  education  of  her  children ;  and  her  judicious 
instructions  are  for  the  most  part  conveyed  under  the 
form  of  family  conversations,  and  are  interspersed  with 
various  little  incidents  and  anecdotes  calculated  to  win 
the  attention  of  youth.  On  the  whole,  the  plan  is  pretty 
similar  to  that  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Harry  and  Lucy,” 
and  executed  with  nearly  as  much  ability.  The  titles 
of  the  chapters  are  as  follows : — I.  Introduction.” 
II.  Quizzing — The  Boast  of  Knowledge — Rational 
Reading — The  Nutting  Excursion.”  III.  Saturday 
Night  at  Hollycot — Memoir  of  Grisell  Baillie.”  IV. 

Sunday  at  Hollycot.”  V.  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Juvenile  Life.”  VI.  Style  and  Vulgarity — Courage 
and  Humanity.”  VII.  The  Ship  Launch.”  VIII. 

‘‘  True  Charity — Instinct  of  Birds.”  IX.  “  Punctual¬ 
ity-Visit  to  a  Cottage.”  X.  The  Juvenile  Debate 
—Beauty  or  Utility.”  XI.  InArmity  of  Purpose- 
Philosophy  of  Daily  Life.”  XII.  The  Geysers— 
The  Cuttle-Ash— Knowledge  is  Power — Young  Casa 
Bianca — Christmas — A  Home— Holy  days.” 

In  one  of  these  chapters  we  are  introduced  to  a  species 
of  mental  exercise,  called  Rational  Readings,”  which, 
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we  observe,  are  to  form  a  subsequent  volume  by  them¬ 
selves.  This  exercise  consists  in  making  it  compulsory 
on  the  pupil  to  read  with  the  understanding,  by  obli¬ 
ging  him  to  fill  up  all  the  blank  words  or  phrases  which 
are  intentionally  left  in  any  piece  of  composition  select¬ 
ed  to  form  the  Reading.  Whilst  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  memory  and  the  eye,  is  thus  brought  into  action,  a 
lesson  in  grammar,  and  in  the  exact  signification  and 
application  of  words  and  synonymes,  is  taught  at  the 
same  time.  The  blanks  are  marked  regularly  by  figures, 
and  the  teacher  keeps  a  key  with  corresponding  figures, 
to  which  the  words  or  phrases  omitted  are  affixed. 

‘‘  Sometimes,  when  in  doubt  about  a  word,  the  children 
were  gratified  to  find  that  they  had  hit  upon  the  right 
one,^the  true  sense  and  exact  meaning  of  the  author  : 
sometimes  their  mother  said  they  had  found  even  a  bet¬ 
ter  word  than  the  original  one.”  An  example  of  this 
sort  of  Reading  will  make  the  matter  more  distinct : 

BRITISH  INTREPIDITY  AND  HUMANITY. 

# 

j  A  small  French  vessel,  the  Leonora  of  L’Orient, 
with  a  (1)  of  seven  men,  and  a  (2)  of  grain,  wa«,  in 
April  1817>  attacked  by  a  violent  gale,  and  in  (3)  to  get 
into  the  (4)  of  Calais,  was  overpowered  by  the  force  of 
the  (5)  and  currents,  and  waves,  and  driven  on  the  rocks 
to  the  east  of  the  port,  where  she  struck.  The  danger 
soon  became  (6),  and  the  wrecks  thrown  on  shore,  an¬ 
nounced  the  certain  (7)  of  the  (8)  mariners.  Numerous 
(9)  of  this  scene  of  desolation,  lamented  that  they  could 
afford  no  (10).  At  this  (11)  moment,  there  was  seen  (12) 
with  force  of  oars,  a  pinnace-boat  sent  from  the  British 
Yacht,  the  Royal  Sovereign.  The  boat,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Charles  Moore,  who  had  under  him  eight 
(13),  advanced  with  (14)  in  spite  of  the  dangers  by  which 
it  was  (15).  Captain  Owen,  the  commander  of  the  yacht, 
stood  on  the  extremity  of  the  pier  of  (16),  covered  with 
the  dashing  (17)?  to  cheer  and  direct  the  brave  lieuten¬ 
ant  and  his  (18)  crew.  Four  of  the  (19)  men  on  the 
wreck  had,  by  this  time,  disappeared ;  but  at  last  Lieu¬ 
tenant  JMoore  got  within  a  little  (20)  of  it,  and  by'means 
of  a  rope  which  they  threw  (21)  saved  two  of  the  (22) 
men.  Not  being  able  longer  to  keep  their  position,  they 
attempted  to  land  these  two  on  the  pier,  when  Captain 
Wilkinson,  commander  of  a  Dover  packet,  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  boat  to  assist  this  manoeuvre  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  (22).  All  was  (23)  accomplished,  but  there  was 
still  a  poor  man  who  had  (24)  himself  to  the  mast  with 
a  rope,  that  he  might  not  be  (25)  overboard.  Lieute¬ 
nant  Moore  and  his  brave  (26)  returned  to  face  anew  a 
danger  they  already  knew  to  be  so  great,  and  had  near¬ 
ly  (27)  the  (28),  when  the  gallant  lieutenant,  standing 
up  to  direct  the  rowers,  was  swept  into  the  water  by  a 

(29)  wave,  that  (30)  over  the  pinnace.  He  instantly  dis¬ 
appeared  !  A  feeling  of  horror  and  consternation  struck 
the  (31)  spectators  on •  the  shore. 

The  lieutenant,  after  passing  under  the  boat  in  that 
frightful  sea,  recovered  himself,  and  rose  to  the  surface, 
where  he  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  (32),  and  re¬ 
placed  in  the  (33).  The  courage  of  this  generous  man 
was  not  (34)  by  this  narrow  escape  from  death ;  he  re¬ 
turned  with  (35)  perseverance  to  the  perishing  (36),  for 
whose  safety  he  (37)  his  own. 

The  Key.  “(1)  crew;  (2)  cargo;  (3)  endeavour- 

(4)  harbour;  (5)  wind ;  (6)  imminent;  (7)  fate; 
(8)  wretched  ;  (9)  spectators  ;  (10)  help  ;  (1 1)  perilous  ; 
(12)  advancing ;  (13)  men ;  (14)  rapidity ;  (15)  surround¬ 
ed  ;  (16)  Calais  ;  (17)  spray  ;  (18)  daring ;  (19)  unfor¬ 
tunate  ;  (20)  distance ;  (21)  out ;  (22)  unfortunate ;  (22) 
life  ;  (23)  happily  ;  (24)  lashed  ;  (25)  washed ;  (26) 
crew  ;  (27)  reached  ;  (28)  wreck  ;  (29)  tremendous  ; 

(30)  broke;  (31)  anxious;  (32)  sailors;  (33)  boat; 
(34)  shaken ;  (35)  unabated  ;  (36)  seamen  ;  (37)  risk¬ 
ed.” 

We  heartily  agree  with  Mrs  Johnstone,  in  thinking 


that  this  mode  .of  instruction  has  only  to  be  tried,  in 
order  to  be  very  extensively  adopted.  We  find  that  she 
disclaims  the  merit  of  originality  in  the  discovery,  men¬ 
tioning  that  she  saw  it  accidentally  “  in  a  single  print¬ 
ed  sheet,  published  some  time  since  by  Dr  Borthwick 
Gilchrist,  the  well-known  Oriental  scholar  ;”  but,  never¬ 
theless,  praise  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  originality  is 
due  to  the  person  who  perceives  so  distinctly  the  merit 
of  a  suggestion  made  by  another,  that  the  very  first  op¬ 
portunity  is  taken  to  revive  and  enforce  it,  and  make  it 
generally  known. 

We  wish  Mrs  Johnstone  all  success  in  this  new  branch 
of  literature  which  she  has  taken  under  her  care.  The 
only  fault  we  can  find  with  the  Diversions  of  Holly- 
cot,”  is  an  occasional  disposition  to  snappishness,  and 
perhaps  a  little  vulgarity  on  the  part  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  avoid¬ 
ed.  IVIrs  Johnstone’s  good  sense  will  easily  enable  her 
to  correct  a  defect  of  this  kind ;  and,  with  her  abilities, 
we  are  aware  of  no  reason  why  she  should  not  ere  long 
be  regarded  as  the  Miss  Edgeworth  of  Scotland. 


KnighVs  and  Rumley'^s  Crests  of  the  N^ohility  and  Gentry 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brita  in  and  Ireland. 
Designed  principally  for  the  use  of  Artists.  London, 
Sherwood  and  Co. ;  Edinburgh,  A.  Stewart. 

Knighfs  Heraldic  Illustrations  of  Supporters^  Shields^ 
Ornaments^  Brackets^  Ciphers^  ^c.  Drawn  and  En¬ 
graved  by  the  first  Heraldic  Artists.  To  be  completed 
in  five  Parts,  published  every  two  months.  London, 
T.  Griffiths  ;  Edinburgh,  A.  Stewart. 

KnighVs  Modern  and  Antique  Gems.  London,  T. 
Griffiths  ;  Edinburgh,  A.  Stewart. 

These  very  beautiful  heraldic  works,  executed  in  a 
style  of  elegance  and  taste  seldom  surpassed,  are  as  yet 
hardly  known  in  Scotland.  Wc  have  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
whether  as  illustrations  of  heraldry  and  chivalry,  or  as 
specimens  of  art  which  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the 
publishers.  The  crests  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
comprised  in  one  large  quarto  volume,  and  of  which 
several  hundreds  are  given,  must  be  interesting  to  the 
antiquarian,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
aid  they  will  afford  him  in  his  researches  regarding 
that  honourable  emblem  of  distinction,  which,  being  the 
uppermost  part  of  an  armoury,  frequently  characterised 
the  bearer  as  much  as  his  arms,  was  often  constituted  by 
royal  grant,  and  was  almost  always  borne  by  monarchs 
themselves,  as  witness  the  lions  of  Richard  II.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  James  I.  of  Scotland.  To  herald-painters, 
engravers,  and  chasers,  the  work,  in  a  professional  point 
of  view,  must  also  be  exceedingly  valuable,  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  specimen  of  a  much  corrector  style  of  drawing  in 
this  department  of  art,  and  entirely  doing  away  with  the 
rudeness  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  mottos,  inscriptions, 
and  sculptures  of  former  times. — The  Illustrations  of 
supporters,  shields,  and  other  ornaments,  is  an  under¬ 
taking  of  equal  merit,  but  only  the  first  part  has  yet 
been  published. 

The  work  on  IModern  and  Antique  Gems,”  which 
contains  a  very  numerous  and  curious  collection,  though 
originally  designed  principally  for  the  use  of  seal-en¬ 
gravers,  may  justly  be  entitled,  as  suggested  in  the  pre¬ 
face,  “  A  Fancy  Scrap-Book.”  There  is  in  it  something 
to  afford  a  study  or  an  amusement  to  almost  everybody. 
The  admirer  of  the  fine  arts  will  have  his  taste  gratified 
by  a  minute  examination  of  many  of  the  subjects  ;  the 
scholar  will  find  antiques  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  some 
fine  Grecian  heads,  and  several  plates  of  hieroglyphics  ; 
the  young  lady  will  be  delighted  with  the  multiplicity 
of  designs  which  bear  a  reference  to  the  tender  passion ; 
the  sportsman  will  be  entertained  with  dogs,  horses,  and 
birds  innumerable ;  the  man  of  general  literature  will 
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find  mythology,  sentiment,  satire,  humour,  all^  at  his 
command ;  and,  with  these  claims  upon  attention,  we 
think  the  “  Modern  and  Antique  Gems,”  or  The  Fancy 
Scrap-Book^  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled  through 
libraries  and  drawing-rooms. 


Lodgers  Series  of  Portrait  s  of  Illustrious  Personages  of 
Great  Britain^  with  Historical  Memoirs.  London, 
Harding  and  Lspard  ;  Edinburgh,  W.  Tait. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
works  in  this  department  of  the  fine  arts  which  England 
has  produced.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Lodge, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  portraits  of  the  illustrious  dead 
of  this  country  were  engraved  by  the  most  celebrated  ar¬ 
tists,  from  original  and  authentic  portraits  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  These  were  accompanied 
with  biographical  and  historical  memoirs,  written  with 
much  clearness  and  ability.  Two  sets  of  this  work  were 
published, — a  large  one,  which  sold  at  an  immense  price, 
and  a  smaller  one,  which  has  proved  so  successful  that 
the  plates  were  all  worn  out.  The  portraits  have  been 
now  re-engraved,  and  are  to  be  published  a  third  time, 
in  monthly  numbers,  each  number  containing  three, 
with  biographical  memoirs  attached  to  each,  and  to  be 
sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  seven  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence.  Tne  specimen  number  is  now  on  our  table,  con¬ 
taining  portraits  of  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Mon¬ 
trose  ;  Mary  Stewart ;  and  Lord  Darnley.  In  other  co¬ 
pies  Cardinal  Beaton  is  substituted  for  Montrose.  All 
these  are  beautifully  executed,  especially  the  first.  A 
letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  publishers  has  been 
printed  along  with  them,  which,  altogether  independent 
of  its  remarks  upon  this  work,  is  valuable  as  a  piece  of 
literary  composition,  and  shall  therefore  be  transferred  to 
our  pages : 


“  I  pretend  to  offer  no  opinion  upon  the  value  of  the 
work  in  respect  to  art — ray  opinion  on  that  subject  is  li¬ 
terally  worth  nothing  in  addition  to  that  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  judges  of  paramount  authority  which  have  already 
admitted  its  high  merits.  But  I  may  presume  to  say, 
that  this  valuable  and  extended  series  of  the  portraits  of 
the  illustrious  dead  affords  to  every  private  gentleman, 
at  a  moderate  expense,  the  interest  attached  to  a  large 
gallery  of  British  portraits,  on  a  plan  more  extensive 
than  any  collection  which  exists,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  essence  of  a  curious  library  of  historical,  bibliogra¬ 
phical,  and  antiquarian  works.  It  is  a  work  which,  in 
regard  to  England,  might  deserve  the  noble  motto  ren¬ 
dered  with  such  dignity  by  Dryden  : 

‘  From  lionce  the  line  of  Alban  fathers  come, 

*  And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome.* 

‘‘  I  will  enlarge  no  more  on  the  topic,  because  I  am 
certain  that  it  requires  not  the  voice  of  an  obscure  indi¬ 
vidual  to  point  out  to  the  British  public  the  merits  of  a 
collection  which  at  once  satisfies  the  imagination  and  the 
understanding,  showing  us  by  the  pencil  how  the  most 
distinguishedof  our  ancestors  looked,  moved,  and  dress¬ 
ed  ;  and  informs  us  by  the  pen  how  they  thought,  acted, 
lived,  and  died.  I  should,  in  any  other  case,  have  de¬ 
clined  expressing  an  opinion  in  this  public,  and  almost 
intrusive  manner ;  but  I  feel  that,  when  called  upon  to 
bear  evidence  in  such  a  cause,  it  would  be  unmanly  to 
decline  appearing  in  court,  although  expressing  an  opi¬ 
nion  to  which,  however  just,  my  name  can  add  but  little 


weight. 

‘^Abbotsford,  2oth  March,  1828.' 


Art  and  Nature.  A  Tale.  Edinburgh.  Alex.  Mackay. 

1828.  Pp.  32. 


“  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  TO  MR  HARDING, 


BOOKSELLER,  LONDON. 


“  Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  letter,  requesting  that  I 
would  express  to  you  my  sentiments  respecting  Mr 
Lodge’s  splendid  work,  consisting  of  the  portraits  of  the 
most  celebrated  persons  of  English  history,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  memoirs  of  their  lives.  I  was  at  first  disposed 
to  decline  offering  any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  not  be¬ 
cause  I  had  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind  con¬ 
cerning  the  high  value  of  the  work,  but  because  in  ex¬ 
pressing  sentiments  I  might  be  exposed  to  censure,  as  if 
attaching  to  my  own  judgment  more  importance  than  it 
could  deserve.  IMr  Lodge’s  work  is,  however,  one  of 
such  vast  consequence,  that  a  person  attached,  as  I  have 
been  for  many  years,  to  the  study  of  history  and  anti¬ 
quities,  may,  I  think,  in  a  case  of  this  rare  and  peculiar 
kind,  be  justly  blamed  for  refusing  his  opinion,  if  re¬ 
quired,  concerning  a  publication  of  such  value  and  im¬ 
portance. 

“  i\Ir  Lodge’s  talents  as  a  historian  and  antiquary  are 
well  known  to  the  public  by  his  admirable  collection  of 
ancient  letters  and  documents,  entitled  Illustrations  of 
British  History,  a  book  which  I  have  very  frequently 
consulted;  and  have  almost  always  succeeded  in  finding 
not  only  the  information  required,  but  collected  a  great 
deal  more  as  I  went  in  search  of  it.  The  present  work 
presents  the  same  talents  and  industry  ;  the  same  pa¬ 
tient  powers  of  collecting  information  from  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  and  hidden  sources,  and  the  same  talent  for  se¬ 
lecting  the  facts  which  are  the  rarest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  presenting  them  to  the  general  reader  in  a  lu¬ 
minous  and  concise  manner. 

“It  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  more  interesting  to  the  present  age  than  that 
which  exhibits  before  our  eyes  our  ‘  fathers  as  they 
lived,’  accompanied  with  such  memorials  of  their  lives 
and  characters  as  enable  us  to  compare  their  persons  and 
countenances  with  their  sentiments  and  actions. 


This  is  a  production  of  some  seven  hundred  lines,  in 
which  a  considerable  facility  of  rhyming  is  discovered  ; 
but  what  they  mean,  or  for  what  purpose  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  or  published,  is  quite  past  our  comprehension.  The 
preface,  too,  which  one  generally  expects  will  explain 
something,  is  as  bad  as  the  rest.  The  author,  “  in  tra¬ 
velling  to  London,  chanced  to  see  in  a  window  a  French 
print,”  and  this  print  brought  to  mind  a  very  beautiful 
and  fascinating  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  But  “  the 
inferiority  of  the  print  (however  graceful  and  interest¬ 
ing,)  was  at  least  as  striking  as  its  resemblance  to  the 
fair  object  of  his  agreeable  reminiscences  ;  and  this  i/i- 
cident  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  rhymes,  which  neither  are 
entitled,  nor  aspire,  to  the  dignity  of  a  poem/’  Now, 
though  one  does  not  exactly  see  what  occasion  there  was 
to  found  “  a  series  of  rhymes”  on  this  “  incident”  at 
all,  yet  one  naturally  expects  that  the  rhymes  which 
were  founded  on  it  will  turn  out  to  have  some  connex¬ 
ion  with  it.  But  they  have  no  more  connexion  with 
the  said  “  incident”  than  they  seem  to  have  with  any 
thing  else,  human  or  divine,  under  or  above  the  sun. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  some  cleverness  in  them,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  of  what  sort. 


On  the  Knowledge  of  Christ  Crucified,  and  other  Divine 
Contemplations.  By  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Knt,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  King’s  Bench,  England.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  David  Young,  Perth. 
Glasgow  :  William  Collins.  1828.  Pp.  484. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  religious  works,  with  a  spirited  in¬ 
troductory  essay  by  the  Rev.  David  Young  of  Perth, 
pointing  out  the  impropriety  of  allowing  mere  temporal 
knowledge  to  be  so  much  diffused  as  it  is  in  the  present 
day,  without  an  equal  accompanying  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  its  various  blessings.  The  publication  forms, 
we  observe,  the  fortieth  volume  of  a  series  of  select  Chris¬ 
tian  authors,  printed  uniformly,  with  introductory  essays 
to  each. 
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Heads  of  Plane  Geometry.  By  Robert  Hutton.  1828. 

A  USEFUL  and  very  well-arranged  school-book,  with 
this  objection,  that  the  figures,  instead  of  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  body  of  the  work,  each  in  juxta-position 
with  the  theorem  or  problem  it  illustrates,  are  collected 
together  in  separate  plates,  which  makes  the  reference 
not  so  easy.> 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  paper-maker’s  COFFIIT. 

From  the  German  of  Clawren. 

It  was  an  evening  like  the  present ;  the  snow  fell  thick 
and  heavy ;  the  sky  was  gloomy  and  cloudy ;  we  sat 
round  the  warm  fire  and  talked.  Our  conversation  be¬ 
came  interesting.  The  death  of  our  neighbour,  the  Pa¬ 
per-maker,  which  had  taken  place  only  the  day  before, 
occasioned  many  remarks.  The  old  warder  of  the  forest 
called  the  Paper-maker  a  beggarly  rascal ;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  his  trade,  as  from  the  badness  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Such  a  fellow,”  he  said,  could  have  no 
peace  in  his  grave.  He  oppressed  every  one  within  his 
power,  and  was  a  severe,  cruel  man  all  his  life.” 

‘‘  Be  quiet,  husband,”  said  his  wife.  “  He  is  gone, 
and  we  should  never  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  The  pall 
which  is  thrown  over  the  coffin  at  the  interment,  should 
be  the  mantle  of  Christian  love  ;  it  covers  the  deceased 
with  all  his  errors  and  sins.  ^  Judge  not,  that  ye  may 
not  be  judged.’  ” 

‘‘  Neither  do  T  judge,”  replied  the  old  man,  holding 
out  his  hand  afiectionately  to  his  wife ;  I  only  think, 
that  if  all  the  tears  lay  upon  my  heart  which  that  villain 
made  to  flow,  I  should  never  sink  peaceably  to  my  eter¬ 
nal  rest.  The  fellow  died  frightfully,  and  no  wonder ; 
-~pain  had  distorted  all  his  limbs ;  and  his  last  word 
was  a  tremendous  oath.  In  the  morning  he  had  decla¬ 
red  that  he  would  go  that  night  to  the  fir  plantation,  and 
show  the  bailiff  the  boundary  ;  but  when  he  said  so,  he 
little  suspected  he  was  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  Three  hours  afterwards  he  was  a  corpse.” 

“  Dear  father,”  said  Mina,  half  playfully,  half  in 
earnest,  and  casting  a  look  full  of  meaning  at  me, — ‘‘dear 
father,  do  not  talk  about  the  fir  plantation  ;  for  there  is 
one  here  who  must  go  through  it  to-night.” 

“  Oh,  never  mind  that,  Mina.  Should  ten  Paper- 
makers  stand  in  my  way,  1  and  my  black  horse  would 
gallop  by  them  or  over  them.  What  is  the  history  about 
the  boundary  ?” 

‘‘  Do  you  really  mean  to  go  home  in  this  weather  ?” 
said  the  old  lady.  It  is  so  dark,  that  one  cannot  see 
one’s  hand.  The  country  is  covered  with  snow  ;  you 
will  not  be  able  to  find  the  road,  and— >the  night  is  no 
man’s  friend.” 

I  could  not  consent  to  stay.  I  was  only  a  short  league 
from  home ;  and  whilst  my  horse  was  getting  ready,  I 
learned  the  following  particulars 

About  a  year  ago,  an  old  woman  was  murdered  in  the 
fir  plantation.  The  assassin  had  dragged  her  several 
steps  away  from  the  spot  where  he  committed  the  deed, 
and  concealed  her  behind  a  hillock.  The  spot  where  she 
was  murdered  was  very  evident  from  the  marks  in  the 
sand,  and  the  quantity  of  blood.  The  infamous  act  was 
committed  behind  a  bush  close  to  the  road-side.  The 
bush  lay  in  the  demesne  of  the  Prince,  but  the  mound 
in  which  the  woman  was  found  buried  was,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  the  Justice,  on  the  property  of  the  Pa¬ 
per-maker.  The  latter,  however,  affirmed  that  his  pro- 
I^rty  began  only  at  the  back  of  the  hillock.  The  ques¬ 
tion  had  not  yet  been  decided  who  should  bear  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  prosecution,  whether  the  proprietor  of  the 
post  where  the  murder  was  committed,  or  of  the  spot 
where  the  murdered  person  was  found.  The  assassin, 


who  had  been  apprehended,  remained  in  the  mean  time 
in  chains.  This  very  evening  there  was  to  have  been  a 
meeting  at  the  place  of  dispute.  The  Paper-maker  had 
said,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  being 
then  in  sound  health,  that  he  would  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing,  but  it  might  be  late,  as  he  had  business  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  transact.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  taken 
suddenly  and  violently  ill ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  ex¬ 
cruciating  pains,  he  remembered  his  rancour  against  the 
Bailiff;  and  just  an  hour  before  his  death,  whilst  wri¬ 
thing  in  agony,  he  said,  that  if  a  million  of  devils  held 
him  down  on  his  bed,  he  would  nevertheless  appear  at 
the  place  of  dispute,  and  confront  the  Bailiff. 

My  horse,  which  was  to  carry  me  in  a  few  minutes 
over  the  spot  in  question,  was  now  saddled,  and  waiting 
for  me  at  the  door.  I  took  leave,  and  my  good  steed 
darted  off  with  me  like  lightning.  I  willingly  gave  him 
the  rein ;  he  pranced  on  through  the  deep  snow,  and 
went  snorting  across  the  dreary  flat,  till  we  entered  the 
fir  plantation.  There  the  road  was  narrower,  the  snow 
deeper,  and  my  horse  became  more  impatient.  He  was 
dashing  impetuously  along,  when  he  stopped  so  sudden¬ 
ly,  that  1  was  nearly  thrown  over  his  head  by  the  jerk. 
I  kept  on  my  saddle,  however,  tightened  the  rein,  and 
spurred  him  forward,  but  the  animal  was  immovable ; 
he  pawed  with  his  fore  feet,  reared  up,  pricked  his  ears, 
and  snorted. 

‘‘  What  if  the  Paper-maker” — the  idea  only  passed 
half  through  my  mind  ;  yet  I  stood  on  the  spot  where 
the  poor  old  woman  had  breathed  out  her  soul  in  the 
struggle  with  the  murderer.  ‘‘  Coward  !”  said  I  to  my¬ 
self,  and  again  had  recourse  to  the  spur ;  but  the  horse 
only  made  a  spring  sideways.  I  now  tried  to  coax  him  ; 
I  patted  his  neck  with  a  trembling  hand  ;  but  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  advance  a  step.  I  began  to  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  something  either  stood  or  lay  in  his  way ; 
but,  though  it  had  ceased  snowing,  I  could  not  see  five 
steps  before  me.  I  have  tolerable  nerve ;  but  people 
may  say  as  they  will — I  felt  a  very  uncomfortable  sort 
of  sensation  creeping  over  me  ;  I  alighted,  led  my  horse 
with  my  left  hand,  and  held  my  switch  before  me  with 
the  right.  The  horse  followed  a  few  steps  trembling ; 
he  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  again  snorted  loudly  from 
his  wide-extended  nostrils.  I  looked  steadily  before  me 
—my  eye  fell  on  a  black  coffin  which  stood  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  way.  I  had  courage  enough  to  strike  it  with 
my  switch  ;  but  the  stroke  sounded  dreadfully  hollow, 
and,  as  the  horse  at  the  same  moment  darted  still  farther 
off,  my  heart  failed  me.  I  recollected  there  was  a  foot¬ 
path  which  led  through  the  plantation.  I  remounted, 
and  rode  back  till  I  reached  its  commencement,  and  then 
turned  into  it.  It  ran  parallel  with  the  road,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  When  I  got  again  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  coffin,  the  horse  resumed  his  symptoms 
of  uneasiness ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  spot, 
than  he  dashed  forward  at  full  speed,  as  if  for  life  and 
death.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  so  cold  and  frozen,  that 
every  limb  shook.  ]\ly  brother  had  not  gone  to  bed,  and 
I  related  to  him  my  adventures.  He  laughed  at  me ; 
but  I  protested,  on  my  honour,  the  truth  of  what  I  had 
seen  and  heard. 

‘‘  Then  I  will  prove  the  whole  a  piece  of  rodomon¬ 
tade,”  said  he.  My  two  land  bailiffs  shall  go  with 
you  to  the  spot.  If  you  find  the  coffin,  I  will  pay  each 
of  them  a  dollar  for  his  trouble  :  if  you  do  not  find  it,  it 
is  but  right  that  you  should  reward  them.” 

1  had  no  objections  to  the  conditions,  and  ordered 
my  horse  to  be  brought  out  again.  The  bailiffs  accom¬ 
panied  me,  and  we  drew  near  the  plantation.  My  horse 
went  on  quietly — we  reached  the  spot  of  terror — the  cof¬ 
fin  had  vanished — I  was  two  dollars  poorer — and  when 
I  got  back  they  all  laughed  most  unmercifully.  I  re¬ 
mained,  however,  perfectly  convinced  that  my  senses  had 
not  deceived  me.  1  scarcely  slept  an  hour  all  night— 
the  black  coffin  was  continually  before  me— I  heard  the 
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hollow  stroke  of  the  whip,  and  felt  the  trembling  of  the 
!  terrified  horse  under  me. 

j  Next  morning  I  made  it  my  first  business  to  ride  back 
to  the  plantation.  The  traces  of  my  horse’s  feet  were 
still  visible ; — he  had  trampled  down  the  snow  all  round 
the  spot  where  the  coffin  had  stood ;  but  there  was  no¬ 
thing  else  to  be  seen.  I  rode  on  to  Mina’s  house,  and 
related  the  whole  circumstances  there.  “  I  told  you 
so,”  said  the  old  man ;  “  I  knew  he  would  have  no  peace 
in  his  grave  !”  His  wife  folded  her  hands,  and  said 
mildly,  ‘‘  Bless  them  which  persecute  you  ;  bless,  and 
curse  not ;  he  will  certainly  be  judged,  but  God  will 
judge  him  !” 

“  No  doubt,  no  doubt,”  answered  her  husband ;  “  but 
the  devil  has  already  got  him  in  his  clutches.  You  hear 
that  it  was  his  coffin.” 

‘‘  Of  a  truth,”  said  Mina,  more  seriously  and  ener¬ 
getically  than  she  was  wont,  “  of  a  truth,  it  was  his 
coffin.” 

Her  manner  surprised  me ;  there  was  none  of  her  usu¬ 
al  gaiety  in  it  ;  my  pulse  began  to  beat  quick. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  matter,  Mina?” 

She  raised  up  her  head  from  her  work,  flung  back  the 
ringlets  that  clustered  over  her  brow,  and  looking  signi¬ 
ficantly  about  her,  she  beckoned  us  to  gather  round  her 
work-table. 

‘‘You  know  the  deceased  Paper-maker’s  boy,  Martin  ? 
Well,  yesterday  evening,  Martin  went  to  fetch  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  coffin  from  the  undertaker’s  ;  but  as  it  was  badly 
secured  on  the  sledge,  it  slipped  off  behind,  while  Mar¬ 
tin  went  on  quite  unconscious  of  his  loss.  You  and  your 
horse  came  to  the  spot ;  got  into  a  terrible  fever  of  fright, 
and  galloped  off  by  the  side  path.  Meanwhile  Martin 
got  home,  missed  the  coffin,  returned,  and  carried  it 
away  ;  so  when  you  and  the  two  bailiffs  heroically  came 
back,  the  apparition  had  vanished.  Martin  told  me  the 
whole  story  this  morning.” 

For  at  least  a  fortnight,  I  was  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  country. 


FINE  ARTS. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  Dr  Memes,  Author  of  “  Memoirs  of  the  JLife  of 

Canovaf  <^c. 

Alt  is  the  half  of  man's  nature. 

WiELAND. 

The  history  of  our  early  architecture,  whether  com¬ 
pared  with  itself,  or  in  reference  to  English  and  conti¬ 
nental  art,  exhibits  remarkable  peculiarities.  As  respects 
general  characteristics,  the  architectural  labours  of  no 
modern  nation  present  a  style  of  composition  so  little 
varied,  or  which  appears  to  have  been  so  uniformly  go¬ 
verned  by  external  influences.  Posterior  even  to  the 
former  part  of  last  century,  there  existed  only  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  sacred  and  feudal  erections,  by  which, 
in  other  states,  the  middle  ages  of  improvement  and  of 
empire  are  distinguished.  In  each  of  these  classes  its 
own  uniformity  of  taste  prevails ;  while  they  possess 
distinctive  features  of  the  most  opposite  description. 
Our  sacred  architecture,  (inferior  though  it  certainly  be 
in  extent  and  magnificence  of  undertaking,)  in  purity  of 
design,  variety,  and  richness  of  decoration,  equals  the 
best  examples  of  the  south,  and  excels  those  of  the  east 
and  north  of  Europe.  The  reverse  is  the  case  of  our 
baronial  remains.  These,  in  design,  workmanship,  and 
extent,  not  only  partake  of  the  general  inferiority  of 
their  class,  as  compared  with  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
but  rest  far  beneath  the  feudal  strongholds  of  all  our 
neighbours.  Through  the  connexion,  always  to  be 
traced  bettveen  the  modes  of  refinement,  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  condition  among  any  people,  it  would  prove  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reconcile  these  seeming  anomalies.  At  pre¬ 


sent,  we  can  barely  indicate  the  principles  of  elucida¬ 
tion.  Of  these,  the  isolation  ot  Scotland — ^her  limited 
resources— the  peculiar  character  of  her  warfare— the 
briefness  of  foreign  dominion— .the  means,  habits,  pri¬ 
vileges  and  knowledge  of  her  hierarchy  and  nobles—. 
above  all,  the  absence  during  many  centuries  of  even  a 
resemblance  to  a  tiers  etaty  will  furnish  the  chief. 

The  Reformation  first  created  a  third  political  estate, 
by  calling  into  action  the  energies  and  weight  of  the 
people ;  but  to  the  arts  in  Scotland,  the  spirit  of  the  re¬ 
formers  proved  doubly  destructive.  During  the  reigns 
of  the  English  Stuarts,  some  advances  were  effected  to¬ 
wards  the  introduction  of  classical  architecture,  and  even 
some  of  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  were  executed. 
These  attempts,  however,  as  well  as  a  few  buildings  at 
a  later  period  by  Campbell  and  Bruce,  excited  little  at¬ 
tention,  and  no  sympathy  in  the  nation  at  large.  Nor 
till  the  last  reign,  when  the  numerous  works  of  Cham¬ 
bers,  Clerk,  Adams,  and  Stark,  but  especially  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  capital,  awakened  the  public  mind 
to  the  interest  of  the  subject,  does  the  state  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  Scotland  merit  much  attention.  The  names  now 
mentioned  formed  the  school  in  which  our  living  archi¬ 
tects  chiefly  studied.  The  masters,  however,  have  been 
excelled  by  the  pupils.  The  former  took  as  their  model, 
Palladio,  an  imitator,  though  a  graceful  one,  at  se¬ 
cond-hand,  for  he  imitated  the  Roman  imitators.  The 
architects  of  the  present  day,  we  mean  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  them  as  a  body  the  praise  is  understood  to 
I  be  restricted,  have  advanced  to  the  origin  and  sacred 
source  of  art ;  following  the  pure,  and  simple,  and  uni¬ 
versal  modes  of  Greece. 

The  architectural  character  of  a  country  depends  up¬ 
on  that  of  its  individual  buildings,  as  is  chiefly  the  case 
in  Italy,  or  upon  the  beauty  of  its  cities,  as  generally 
throughout  Europe.  It  is  in  like  manner  to  her  capital 
that  Scotland  is  indebted  for  what  celebrity  in  this  re¬ 
spect  she  may  have  attained.  Than  Edinburgh,  few  ci¬ 
ties,  perhaps  not  one,  enjoy  more  excellent  capabilities 
of  natural  site;  while  none,  Vienna  not  even  excepted, 
whose  plan  admitted  this  precious  and  rare  beauty  to  a 
very  great  extent,  supplies  an  instance  of  the  contrast  of 
two  entire  cities,  each  of  diflerent  age,  manners,  and  as¬ 
sociations  ;  not  only  so,  but  each  furnishing  a  most  no¬ 
ble  specimen  in  itself, — for  in  varied  grandeur  of  effect 
than  the  High  Street,  the  sixteenth  century  has  scarce¬ 
ly  left  a  finer  example.  Much  of  all  this  certainly  has 
been  felt  and  realized,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  neither 
the  moral  nor  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  scene  have 
been  justly  evoked.  Nay,  good  taste  is  often  shocked  by 
strange  and  inexplicable  dereliction  of  advantages, 
easier  far  to  have  been  embraced ;  and  features  have  been 
effaced  in  wantonness,  for  the  preservation  of  which  sa¬ 
crifices  were  rather  to  be  made. 

The  subject  generally  will  derive  illustration  from 
further  consideration  of  this  topic.  Edinburgh,  that  is 
the  New  Town,  possesses  the  greatest  simplicity  and  re¬ 
gularity  of  plan  ;  while,  if  judiciously  made  available, 
the  situation  would  have  enabled  the  architect,  with  this 
simplicity,  to  have  united  variety  of  parts  and  force  of 
contrast — the  very  perfection  of  street  architecture — the 
most  arduous  department  of  the  profession.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  exactly  here  that  the  failure  has  occurred.  Of 
the  three  noble  routes,  forming  the  master  lines  in  the 
ichnography — Prince’s  Street,  fronting  the  Castle  and 
the  ancient  city,  in  site  the  finest,  is  in  architecture  the 
most  irregular,  and  the  meanest.  On  the  contrary,  to 
have  preserved,  or  even  heightened,  the  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter  and  associations  of  ancient  feudal  power,  and  mo¬ 
dern  refinement,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  diffusing 
over  the  whole  a  rare  and  elevating  charm,  as  consti¬ 
tuting  the  very  poetry  of  the  spot.  Prince's  Street  should 
have  been  conspicuous  for  rich  and  varied,  but  strictly 
regular  and  classical  embellishment.  Queen’s  Street, 
the  corresponding  terrace  on  the  north,  looking  out  upon 
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a  landscape  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  should  have  accorded  in  an  architecture  simple, 
yet  noble,  in  which  the  chaste  Ionic  predominated.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  the  buildings  here  are  without  pretensions 
to  distinctive  character  of  any  kind.  The  central  range 
of  George  Street  might  have  commanded  almost  every 
beauty  of  street  scenery.  Fine  terminations,  lateral  di¬ 
visions,  admitting  with  great  propriety  of  varied  com¬ 
partments,  or  symmetrical  mutations  of  manner,  an  ele¬ 
vated  position,  giving  an  unbroken  skyline, — all  have  been 
overlooked,  and  a  monotonous  unfeeling  style  adopted, 
differing  little  from  a  continuous  wall.  These  remarks  are 
not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  gratuitous  criticisms  upon 
what  might,  or  might  not  have  been  done.  The  princi¬ 
ples  which  they  advocate  are  founded  in  nature,  and  ap¬ 
pear  sufficiently  obvious,  while  to  have  acted  upon  them 
would-  have  added  little  to  the  original  expense,  had 
they,  from  the  first,  been  held  in  view.  We  wish,  there¬ 
fore,  to  impress  their  results  as  supplying  two  essential 
maxims,  either  unknown  or  hitherto  disregarded  in  Scot¬ 
tish  Architecture: 

I.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  street  scenery 
admits,  with  advantage,  greater  variety  of  embellishment, 
than  its  component  edifices  separately  and  apart  could 
with  propriety  receive. 

II.  In  the  architecture  of  cities,  greatness  of  general 
effect  can  seldom  or  never  be  attained  by  mere  extent ; 
there  must  be  variety  combined  with  symmetry  in  the 
constituents  of  that  grandeur.  It  is  on  the  principle  of 
variety  that  ancient  cities  are  so  generally  picturesque  ; 
it  is  the  want  of  symmetry  that  renders  them  so  seldom 
beautiful  or  grand. 

In  Edinburgh,  excluding  the  churches,  the  public 
buildings  are  in  two  styles  ;  those  of  an  earlier  date, 
Palladian  ;  the  more  recent,  Grecian  in  design.  Not 
as  a  question  of  mere  taste,  but  on  principles  of  real 
science,  we  prefer  the  latter,  although  to  the  former 
more  strictly  belongs  the  most  superb  structure,  not  only 
in  the  capital,  but  of  Scotland.  The  College,  standing,  as 
in  great  measure  it  does,  the  representative  of  our  na¬ 
tional  taste,  as  of  our  national  learning,  we  rank,  not 
amongst,  but  with,  the  noblest  quadrangles  of  Europe.  It 
possesses,  too,  this  singular  merit,  that  while  complete 
in  itself,  no  feature  harshly  discordant  is  obtruded  upon 
•the  antique  and  hallowed  associations  of  the  locality. 
This  effect,  always  so  desirable,  is  here  most  judiciously 
preserved  by  the  massive  and  unpretending  plainness  of 
the  exterior ;  the  front  indeed  belongs  to  a  different 
character,  but  in  spite  of  barbarisms  and  puerilities, 
the  master  thought  is  grand  and  imposing.  These  re¬ 
marks  will  explain,  why  we  by  no  means  unite  in  the 
censure  so  universally  expressed  both  by  foreigners  and 
natives,  that  this  fine  structure  is  not  insulated.  We 
see  no  primary  advantage,  far  less  any  improvement  now, 
commensurate  with  the  expense  of  exposing  three  una¬ 
dorned  walls,  while  all  that  has  architectural  pretensions 
externally  is  open  to  view.  The  noble  edifice  is  to  be 
regarded  in  itself ;  it  borrows  and  could  receive  nothing 
from  surrounding  objects.  This  is  precisely  what  should 
have  been  in  a  site  to  which  no  grounds  were  attached, 
an  adjunct  by  the  way  little  necessary  for  a  winter 
session  in  a  northern  climate,  and  where  no  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellence  of  surrounding  art  required  an  accessory.  Let 
then  this  truly  national  work  be  viewed  as  it  ought. 
Enter, — the  whole  is  one  magnificent  burst  of  beauty  ! 
Nor  can  we  well  imagine  an  effect  better  calculated  to 
arouse  genuine  and  manly  enthusiasm  in  the  mind  of 
the  student,  to  awaken  him  to  the  ambition  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  letters.  He  finds  himself  at  once,  and  only  within 
his  college,  surrounded  by  order,  and  beauty,  and  ma¬ 
jesty,  fitting  associations  for  the  calm  delights,  the  ele¬ 
vating  pursuits  of  letters  and  philosophy.  These  are 
matters  not  of  mere  sentiment.  They  mingle  in  the  great 
business  of  education,  as  less  obvious  indeed,  but  most 
powerful  instruments ;  and  happy  is  that  instructor,  and 


fortunate  his  pupils,  who  discovers  and  applies  such 
incentives  most  extensively.  The  awaking  of  such 
feelings  in  the  youthful  mind,  therefore,  as  ranking,  in 
the  present  instance,  with  the  principle  of  utility  the 
accomplishment  of  the  effect,  is  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  legitimate  beauties  of  art.  The  minor  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  improprieties  which  appear  amid  this  splen¬ 
dour  of  general  result,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  original 
plan  :  Adams  wanted  the  soul, -.-the  genius — the  ex¬ 
quisite  cultivation,  which  lives  only  in  the  majesty  of 
simplicity  ;  of  this  we  are  the  more  convinced  from  ob¬ 
serving  the  classical  purity  of  other  works,  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  accomplished  architect,  and  from  the  simple  beauty 
of  his  part  of  the  internal  arrangement.  We  note 
especially  the  library,  not  unworthy  of  the  Palatine  it¬ 
self,  when  the  repository  of  the  undiminished  treasures 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  We  would  venture 
to  suggest  what  cannot  have  escaped  his  penetration — 
that  a  diffiailty  of  no  little  magnitude  still  remains 
one  which  would  escape  the  unpractised  eye — but  one, 
upon  the  successful  removal  of  which,  much  of  the 
beauty  and  firmness  of  effect  in  the  basement  depends, 
namely — the  providing  of  proper  means  of  access  to  the 
numerous  entrances. 

The  buildings  in  the  Grecian  style,  now  erecting  or  re¬ 
cently  completed  in  Edinburgh,  exhibit  pleasing  proofs  of 
the  advanced  state  of  Scottish  Architecture,  furnishing 
practical  illustrations  of  the  precept,  think  as  the  an¬ 
cients  thought,”  being  composed  both  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  very  modes  of  antiquity.  The  precept  should  ever  thus 
be  united  with  its  corollary.  They  are  also  in  this  union 
the  more  anxiously  pointed  out,  as  evincing  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  classic  forms  applied  to  the  usages  of  mo¬ 
dern  life.  A  theory  and  practice  opposite  to  this,  has 
supplied  pretext  for  every  innovation,  and  for  more  than 
half  the  absurdity  introduced  into  the  art.  It  is  matter 
of  much  regret,  that  the  only  one  of  these  edifices  yet 
finished — the  Iloyal  Institution,”  as  an  architectural 
feature  in  the  general  scene,  realizes  not  its  full  purpose. 
There  are  two  axioms  common  alike  to  gooJ  taste  and  to 
utility,  ever  to  beheld  in  mind,  with  regard  especially  to 
public  buildings,  namely,  that  in  itself  the  structure  may 
appear  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  all  the 
principal  points  of  view, — and  that,  as  a  part  of  one 
grand  whole,  it  contributes  the  most  largely  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  embellishment.  In  practice,  these  two  propositions 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  found  independent  of  each  other. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  two  other  co-rela¬ 
tive  principles  must  be  studied;  the  position  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  on  its  site, — and  the  selection  of  that  site.  In  the 
case  before  us,  the  site  is  happily  chosen, — but  the  po¬ 
sition  is  bad,  being  too  low.  No  important  erection, 
especially  no  columned  portico,  should  be  looked  down 
upon  in  any  of  the  chief  approaches.  The  whole  ought 
to  have  been  elevated,  and  rendered  distinct  from  the 
general  plane  of  the  IMound,  by  a  terrace,  on  which  the 
temple  itself  should  have  been  reared,  with  access  by  a 
noble  flight  of  steps  in  front.  We  may  here  just  men¬ 
tion,  that  more  space  still  is  wanted  on  each  side,  and 
that  the  junction  of  the  IMound  should  be  formed  into  a 
circular  sweep,  in  order  to  correct  or  conceal  the  original 
want  of  a  retiring  circus  at  the  union  of  Hanover  with 
Prince’s  Street. 

Of  original  adaptation  in  the  use  of  the  purest  classic 
modes,  yet  adaptation  where  all  their  native  grace  is  pre¬ 
served,  the  new  High  School  presents  a  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample.  The  general  design  to  which  this  praise  is  given, 
similar  indeed  to  all  truly  good  works,  is  extremely  sim¬ 
ple,  we  had  almost  said  common, — being  merely  a  quad¬ 
rangle,  with  corner  turrets,  having  also,  from  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  the  ground,  fronts  of  different  elevation.  But 
such  are  the  powers  of  real  talent,  that,  out  of  elements  so 
meagre,  and  in  common  hands  disadvantageous,  has  been 
created  an  effect— one  of  the  most  august  in  architec¬ 
ture— that  of  a  Grecian  temple  on  an  elevated  position. 
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By  the  simplest,  and,  what  is  of  infinite  consequence  to 
true  effect,  evidently  necessary  arrangements,  the  lower 
story  in  front  is  altogether  concealed,  and  the  eye  up¬ 
wards,  from  gradation  to  gradation,  finally  reposes  on 
the  grave  majesty  of  the  Doric  portico  which  crowns  the 
whole.  By  this  fine  composition,  two  faults,  into  one 
or  other  of  which  an  ordinary  inind  would  have  fallen, 
are  avoided,— namely,  either  raising  the  columns  of  the 
portico  and  flanking  colonnade  from  the  ground,  thus 
falling  into  triteness,  besides  exposing  the  inequality  of 

the  fronts, _ or  continuing  the  columns  from  the  base- 

ment  only,  thus  committing  the  too  common,  but  most 
unclassic  error,  of  different  orders  and  manner  in  the 
same  elevation.  The  internal  arrangement  is  admirable 
for  simplicity  and  appropriateness  of  purpose. 

The  National  Monument,  from  the  small  portion  yet 
in  a  state  of  forwardness,  can  hardly  become  the  direct 
subject  of  criticism  ;  but  if  it  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
of  the  future  whole  from  that  small  portion,  not  one 
building  in  modern  Europe  will  approach  nearer  to  the 
majesty  and  simple  beauty  of  ancient  art,  in  the  sweet¬ 
est,  too,  of  its  orders— 

The  nobly  plain— the  manly  Doric.” 

We  recommend  to  the  student  and  the  amateur,  desi¬ 
rous  of  seeing  exemplified  the  grand  principles  ot  stabi¬ 
lity,  as  dependent  on  mechanical  excellences  and  on 
science,  to  view  here  the  magnitude  of  the  masses,  and 
the  exact  workmanship,  and  to  observe  how  these  are 
rendered  subservient  to  the  effects  of  gravity  and  equili¬ 
brium _ principles  the  very  essence  both  of  the  art  and 

science  of  building,  and  which  he  will  not  elsewhere  in 
the  kingdom  have  at  this  moment  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  united  with  architectural  grace  and  harmony.  Cer¬ 
tain  discussions,  we  understand,  have  arisen  respecting 
the  perpendicularity  of  these  mighty  columns.  The 
merit  of  such  discussions,  or  even  their  object,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  perceive.  If  each  column  is  taken  apart,  it 
would  not  require  much  science  to  prove  whether  its  po¬ 
sition  makes  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  to  the  earth’s 
surface  passing  through  the  level  of  its  base.  On  the 
same  analysis,  granting  each  to  be  separately  thus  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  own  position,  it  is  plain 
that  no  two  can  strictly  be  said  to  be  perpendicular  to 
each  other.  Consequently  the  extreme  columns  will  have 
perceptible  divergence  from  parallelism.  It  is  therefore 
plainly  impossible  to  rear  a  range  of  columns  which,  re¬ 
latively  and  separately,  shall  be  perpendicular.  But  what 
is  the  practical  inference  from  this  ?  We  wish  to  point  it 
out,  the  more  so,  that  we  conceive  every  one  of  our  modern 
architects  has  overlooked  it,  as  in  the  present  case. 

The  true  architectural  perpendicularity  is  this,  that 
each  mass,  or  part,  has  a  middle  line,  that  is,  a  line  on 
each  side  of  which  are  equal  quantities  of  matter.  This 
middle  line,  to  insure  stability,  ought  always  to  stand 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  gravity,  that  is,  of  the  plum 
line.  In  columns. this  is  most  especially  necessary; 
but  not  only  so,  but  this  ‘Mine  of  the  middle,”  to  trans¬ 
late  a  term,  ought  to  be  continued,  so  as  to  form,  with 
the  nicest  precision,  the  line  of  junction  of  each  two 
adjacent  beams  of  the  architrave  resting  upon  the  abacus. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  effect  this,  if  cr>lumns  beJinished, 
or  nearly  so,  before  their  erection.  It  is  here  where  our 
architects  fail ;  a  column  should  be  reared  at  first,  not 
in  its  just  proportion,  but  length  ;  the  architrave  ought 
to  be  laid,  and  then,  and  not  before,  should  the  middle 
line  be  struck,  not  from  the  centre  of  the  abacus,  but 
from  each  joint  of  the  architrave.  This  view  of  the 
subject  might  be  mathematically  demonstrated  to  be  the 
only  correct  method ;  and  if  our  limits  permitted,  we 
could  further  illustrate  its  practical  application  from  our 
own  personal  examination  of  the  ancient  ruins  and  an¬ 
cient  quarries  of  Magna  Grecia. 

I  One  entire  branch  of  the  subject,  the  reader  will  per- 
I  ceive,  is  omitted,  namely,  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  ar¬ 


chitecture  in  Scotland.  This  may  form  the  matter  of 
future  consideration.  At  present  we  shall  merely  state, 
that  scarcely  a  church  lias  been  erected  among  us  since 
the  Reformation,  which  is  not  an  absolute  deformity. 
The  preceding  remarks  will  evince  our  admiration  of  the 
art  in  our  own  national  school,  we  may  therefore  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  express  censure  as  freely,  and  as  conscientious¬ 
ly,  as  we  have  bestowed  praise.  The  causes  and  nature 
of  this  corruption  may  hereafter  be  explained. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  MUSIC  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  Scotland  seized  the  ear¬ 
liest  opportunity,  after  the  Union,  of  distinguishing 
herself  in  General  Literature  and  most  of  the  Liberal 
Arts, — emulating  and  rivalling  England  in  their  pro¬ 
secution, — she  should  so  completely  have  overlooked 
Music, — the  most  seductive,  and  certainly  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  of  studies,  a  study  which  under  the  sway  of  her 
own  Kings  she  had  formerly  cultivated,  and  one  which, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  attractions  to  the  man  of  science, 
is  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the  domestic  and 
personal  enjoyments  of  a  polite  people.  It  is  not  in 
any  original  diversity  of  susceptibility  or  taste,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  contrast 
between  the  English  and  ourselves  ;  for  if  we  travel 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Jameses,  and  a  century  or  two 
preceding,  we  find  the  most  intense  relish  of  the  na¬ 
tional  melodies  then  in  use  diffused  through  the  whole 
body  of  our  people,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
while  England,  with  all  her  theatrical  and  scientific  at¬ 
tainments,  had  not  escaped  from  a  dry  and  artificial 
counterpoint,  adapted  rather  to  the  eye  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matician,  than  to  the  ear  of  the  Musician.  A  glance 
at  the  religious  services  and  ceremonies  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  however,  will  serve  to  explain  the  seeming  enigma. 

Music,  unlike  the  kindred  arts  of  Poetry,  Painting,  and 
Oratory,  has  never  been  known  to  leap  at  once  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  manhood  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  latter 
being  pure  forms  of  art,  having  reference  to  the  sim¬ 
plest  feelings  or  forms  of  nature,  are  dependent  entirely 
on  the  efforts  and  inspirations  of  individual  genius  ; 
and  a  gifted  genius  is  as  likely  to  appear  in  early  as 
in  later  ages  ;  But  Music  is  twofold,  compounded  of 
science  as  well  as  art,  and  as  such  its  progress  and 
perfection  (if  the  latter  is  attainable)  must,  like  those 
of  the  other  sciences,  be  the  result  of  cautious  experi¬ 
ment  and  laborious  investigation.  •  In  short,  it  has  to 
do  with  ascertained  laws  ;  and  although,  without  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  these,  some  progress  may  be  made, 
yet,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  sciences,  it  is  but  natural 
to  conclude  that  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
abstract  and  fundamental  rules,  will  be  the  mcility  of 
applying  them,  and  the  superiority  of  their  application. 
Now  in  England,  as  Music  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
formed  a  prominent  and  essential  feature  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  services,  the  Temples  of  Devotion  have  there  at 
the  same  time  been  conservatories  of  Music  ;  where 
the  professor  might  explore  his  science,  and  reduce  it 
to  practice  ;  where  genius,  while  it  met  with  an  ample 
field,  found  a  suitable  reward,  and  where  the  body  of 
the  worshippers  imbibed  with  the  spirit  of  devotion,  a 
taste  for  the  purest  and  sublimest  specimens  of  an  art 
that  wafted  their  praises  to  their  Maker.  Nothing  can 
better  show  the  taste  and  talent  for  Music,  produced  by 
the  church  service,  than  the  fact  of  the  most  difficult 
and  grand  of  Handel’s  choruses  being  performed  in 
the  English  Cathedrals,  by  those  who  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Even  in  petty  and 
obscure  towns,  the  strains  of  the  great  Masters  may  be 
I  heard,  sometimes  with,  sotnetimes  without,  an  organ, 
;  but  generally  with  some  accompaniment,  and  almost  al- 
j  ways  with  a  choir  of  some  sort.  If  the  practice  is  not  now 
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altered,  or  if  the  vestry  funds  are  not  richer,  we  could 
direct  our  readers  to  one  of  the  loveliest  villages  in  South 
Wales,  where,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  for  the  happiest 
years  of  our  life,  we  heard  some  of  the  finest  chants 
and  tunes  performed  by  a  little  choir  of  three  voices, 
supported  by  a  single  clarionet ;  so  poor  were  the  parish 
funds,  but  so  eager  the  desire  for  an  instrumental  ac¬ 
companiment.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  intrinsic  or 
native  talent,  that  has  been  elicited  by  the  English  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  days  of  Catholicism  as  well  as  Episcopacy ; 
but  the  foundation  of  a  solid  judgment  and  accurate 
taste  has  been  laid,  that  has  render^  the  people  feeling¬ 
ly  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  noblest  compositions.  As 
proficients  in  instrumental  performance,  it  would  be  ri- 
diculous  to  compare  the  English  in  general  with  the 
bulk  of  many  of  the  Continental  states ;  but  in  point  of 
scientific  acquirements  and  refined  taste,  it  would  per¬ 
haps  be  difficult  to  congregate  in  any  foreign  city,  an 
audience  to  surpass  that  which  frequents  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society’s  Concerts.  As  for  the  society  itself,  it 
may  defy  the  world. 

Such  are  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  from  amalga¬ 
mating  more  closely  the  music  with  the  religion  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  these  benefits  will  only  appear  the  more 
conspicuous  byreviewing  the  results  of  a  contrary  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  kingdom.  Instead  of  bringing  in  all  the  ad¬ 
ventitious  aids  that  might,  by  the  natural  laws  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  be  supposed  to  lend  fervour  and  sublimity  to 
the  aspirations  of  its  followers,  Presbyterianism  seems 
to  have  had  for  its  aim — an  aim  highly  laudable  if  not 
carried  too  far — to  strip  religion  of  ^1  externals,  to  abo¬ 
lish,  as  far  as  possible,  aught  that  might  heighten  the 
plenitude  of  faith  by  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  above 
all,  to  select  a  form  of  worship  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  ritual  it  superseded.  Music,  indeed,  is  still  retain¬ 
ed  in  the  service  of  the  church  ;  but,  not  to  speak  it 
profanely,”  we  put  it  to  any  musical  Presbyterian,  whe¬ 
ther,  even  in  this  metropolis,  the  psalmody  in  any  of  the 
established  churches,  (with  one  honourable  exception,) 
is  not  grating  to  the  ear,  and  derogatory  to  the  service  ? 
The  evil,  however,  seems  already  to  be  working  its 
own  cure,  being  no  longer  endurable ;  for  the  Dissent, 
ers,  we  perceive,  (those  who  can  least  afford  it,)  are  now 
getting  organs  to  their  chapels — an  example  which  we 
should  wish  much  to  see  followed  in  more  influential 
quarters. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  a  taste  for  music  is 
so  limited  as  it  is.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  a 
good  taste  can  be  formed  on  models  of  sacred  singing 
extant;  and  where  else  can  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  it  ?  In  secular 
music,  some  may  say but  we  fear  even  our  boasted 
national  music  is  rather  a  poor  school  for  the  student. 
The  beauty  of  a  few  of  our  old  melodies  is  apparent, 
and  enchanting  even  to  a  stranger, — and  to  such  as  date 
their  nativity  north  of  the  Tweed,  even  the  very  worst  of 
them  come  recommended  by  a  thousand  associations  that 
would  more  than  redeem,  in  their  eyes,  defects  and  de¬ 
formities  of  any  kind.  This,  however,  is  patriotism,  or 
what  you  will,  but  not  taste,— and  even  patriotism  may 
now  and  then  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  an  imperfect 
scale,  an  irregular  harmony,  and  a  lawless  progression, 
are  not  the  most  likely  elements  of  a  music,  calculated 
to  vitiate  rather  than  refine  the  taste.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  lurking  conviction  of  tliis  kind 
under  all  our  boasting,— —for  the  stock  of  national  music 
has  not  received  a  single  addition  for  many  years,  ^- 
though  the  value  nominally  attached  to  the  old  airs 
should  naturally  lead  lb  the  continuance  of  the  same 
style  of  composition. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  want  of  a  regular  and  refined 
music  of  our  own,  that  is  most  severely  felt,  and  that 
constitutes  our  great  inferiority  to  England,  but  our  com¬ 
parative  inability  to  bring  forward  in  public  those  great 
works,  which,  though  the  pride  of  Germany  or  of  Italy, 


are  the  available  property  of  the  world  at  large.  Until 
very  lately,  the  great  orchestral  compositions  could  not 
be  heard  in  this  city ;  and  we  have  been  sorry  to  mark, 
that  the  Professional  Society,  which  bid  fair  to  supply 
the  desideratum  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  has  been 
more  than  once  threatened  with  extinction,  from  the  want 
of  support.  When  such  apathy  is  evinced,  it  is  futile  to 
puff  ourselves  up  as  a  musical  nation  or  city.  Our  very 
festivals  are  little  better  than  occasions  when  the  stew¬ 
ards  may  express  their  thankfulness  to  Heaven,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  escape  without  loss ;  and  our  concerts, 
though  improving  yearly,  and  given  at  a  moderate  rate, 
have,  in  more  than  one  instance,  been  performed  to  an 
audience  that  scarcely  outnumbered  the  band.  We  hope 
it  may  be  taken  as  earnest  of  better  times,  that  the  most 
influential  of  our  nobility  has  extended  his  patronage  to 
the  only  institution  in  this  country,  that  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing  real  classical  music. 


POLITICAL,  RELIGIOUS,  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
DISCUSSION. 


WESLEYAN  AND  AMERICAN  METHODISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

Sir, 

As  your  Periodical  is  open  to  religious  discussion,” 
without  partiality,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  make  an 
observation  on  an  article  in  The  Edinburgh  Christian 
Instructor”  for  October.  Somebody,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Psalmus^^^  has  made  it  his  business  to  con¬ 
demn  the  use  of  hymns”  in  public  devotional  sing¬ 
ing.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  the  ability  he  has  dis¬ 
played  in  maintaining  his  position ;  but  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  observation  which  most  intimately  concerns 
the  Church  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  united : — 
“  The  American  Methodists  have  also  their  doctrine 
of  sinless  perfection,  and  possibility  of  falling  from 
grace,  embodied  in  their  hymns.”  And  this  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  the  following : — “  But  not  only  is  the  use  of 
uninspired  songs  unlawful,  they  have  also  been  made 
the  vehicles  of  heresy  and  error.”  Now,  the  American 
Methodists,  although  they  may  have  a  different  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Hymns,  yet  are  one  body  of  Christians  with  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  of  this  country  ;  and  the  day  is 
past  for  them  to  be  branded  with  heresy.”  If  Psal- 
mus”  means  by  sinless  perfection,”  what  we  call 

Christian  perfection,”  he  must  be  told,  that  this  doc¬ 
trine,  which  is  held  most  sacred  by  us,  we  received  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  will  defend  to  the  best  of  our 
power.  As  to  the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace,”  it 
is  surprising  there  are  two  opinions.  Surely  no  man  is 
so  insecure  as  when  he  fancies  he  cannot  fall ;  conse¬ 
quently,  we  are  always  exhorting  our  friends  to  take 
heed  lest  they  falL”  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

A.  J. 


THE  DRAMA. 

As  we  are  preparing  for  our  next  number,  a  short  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  drama  in  Edinburgh, 
and  of  the  different  managements  under  which  the 
Theatre-Royal  has  successively  been  placed,  we  trust 
our  readers  will  excuse  the  brevity  of  the  present  notice, 
which  we  could  not  lengthen  without  entering  upon  par¬ 
ticulars  that  will  come  to  be  discussed  in  better  time  and 
place.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  receiving,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  any  information  with  which  our  correspondents 
may  be  able  to  supply  us  upon  this  subject. 

The  French  comedians,  who  entered  on  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  eight  nights  on  Wednesday  last,  deserve  en¬ 
couragement,  and  have  already  made  themselves  favour¬ 
ites  with  the  Edinburgh  audience.  Pelissie  and  Gamard, 
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Madame  Beaupre  and  Mile  St  Ange,  are,  in  particular, , 
possessed  of  varied  and  excellent  abilities.  i 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Nov.  13—21. 

Sat.  Beliefs  Stratagem.  He  Lies  like  Trvih^  ^  John  of  Paris. 
MoN.  George  Heriot.  Two  Friends t  Sf  The  Bottle  Imp. 
Tufs.  Green-eyed  Monster^  He  Lies  like  Truth.  8(  Do. 
Wed.  Les  Fourberics  de  Scapin,  Le  Tableau  Parlantf  and 
Charles  tdward. 

Thurs.  Les  Premieres  Amours^  Let  Rendez^vouSy  and  Cra~ 
mond  Brig. 

Fri.  Le  Tartu/ef  Le  Mariage  Extravagant^  and  Cr amend 
Brig. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

A  SIGH  FOR  THE  PAST. 

By  John  Malcolm^  Esq. 

O  FOR  the  days  of  youth, 

When  life  was  in  its  spring, 

Ere  its  visions,  that  came  in  the  guise  of  truth, 
Had  fled  on  the  morning’s  wing,— 

When  the  heart  shed  forth  its  hallowing  light 
On  all  that  met  the  raptured  eye— 

Ere  Hope’s  young  bloom  was  touch’d  with  blight, 
And  Memoi*y  but  a  sigh ! 

O  for  the  dreamers  gone. 

With  whom  our  childhood  play’d. 

Soon  as  the  little  task  was  done. 

In  the  calm  sequester’d  shade ! 

And  the  later  friends  beloved  so  well, 

(Alas  !  to  think  that  friendship  dies !) 

Where  do  their  gentle  spirits  dwell  ? 

I  ask— but  none  replies 

No  voice,  except  the  breeze. 

As  it  waves  November’s  wood— 

And  the  heavy  knell  of  the  distant  seai^ 

Filling  the  solitude 
With  pulses  of  such  saddening  sound. 

Where  every  sound  of  life  is  fled. 

As  seem,  amid  the  stillness  round. 

Like  voices  from  the  dead. 

The  dead ! — No  voice  have  they— 

No  echo  lingering  here— 

By  mountain,  wood,  or  wave,  to  stray 
Back  on  the  living  ear. 

Yet  still  ascend  earth’s  choral  strains, 

As  if  she  ne’er  had  lost  a  tone 
Of  gladness  from  her  gi*een  domains, 

Tho’  theirs  are  voices  gone  ;— 

Save  that  they  seem  in  dreams 
On  the  sleep-seal’d  ear  to  fall, 

Like  the  sighing  sound  of  far  distant  streams, 

Or  the  tones  that  night-winds  call 
(When  roaming  round  baronial  piles) 

From  some  forlorn  iEolian  lyre. 

Or  down  cathedrals’  echoing  aisles. 

Where  sleep  the  tuneful  quire :  i 

Or  unto  thought  return 
In  the  hour  of  reverie. 

Oft  as  in  vision  dimly  home 
Far  from  the  things  that  be. 

In  Memory^’s  land  the  spirit  roams. 

As  o’er  a  jwde  and  pillar’d  waste, 

Mid  broken  shrines  and  silent  homes, 

And  spectres  of  the  past  ;— 


And  weeps  for  the  days  of  youth. 

When  life  was  in  its  spring, 

Ere  its  visions,  that  came  in  the  guise  of  truth, 
Had  fled  on  the  morning’s  wing,— 

When  the  heart  shed  forth  its  hallowing  light 
On  aU  that  met  the  raptured  ey^— 

Ere  Hope’s  young  bloom  was  touch’d  with  blight. 
And  Memory  but  a  sigh. 


SONNET. 

By  William  Tennant y  Esq.  Author  of  Anster  Fairf^c. 

Lady  !  when  I  behold  thy  golden  hair 
Hang  on  thy  cheek,  its  tangles  all  unshorn. 

Like  clouds  envermeiling  the  brow  of  Morn 
With  tufts  of  fleecy  radiance  rich  and  rare. 

In  sooth,  my  soul  is  caught  as  in  a  snare ; 

A  thousand  threads,  finer  than  e’er  were  worn 
By  Her  that  was  of  spumy  ocean  bom, 

Twine  me  inextricably  to  am’rous  care ; 

In  vain  I  struggle  for  escape ;  in  vain. 

From  these  crisp  burnish’d  tufts  that  tangle  me, 
My  feeble  spirit  flutters  to  be  free ; 

Yet,  yet,  amid  my  flutter  and  my  pain, 

I  bless  that  bondage,  and  I  court  these  charms. 

And  wish  me  captiv’d  all  within  thy  gentle  aims ! 


Song— “  The  red  xvlne  is  glowing 
The  red  wine  is  glowing,  the  moments  are  flowing, 
Like  waves  into  light,  when  the  darkness  is  gone ; 
Joy’s  magic  is  o’er  us,  bright  hopes  are  before  us. 

And  ever  through  life  may  they  welcome  us  on ! 

And  round  the  gay  circle  which  binds  us  together. 
While  wit,  love,  and  friendship,  flash  warmly  and  fast, 
Oh !  who  would  not  smile  at  the  storms  he  can  weather. 
And  quench  every  sorrow  which  darken’d  the  past  ? 

If  Wisdom  be  weeping,— while  Folly  is  sleeping 
Mid  visions  of  happiness,— false  though  they  be ! 

If  Wisdom  be  sighing,— while  Folly  is  trying 
To  mingle  elixirs — ^then  Folly  for  me  ! 

Oh  !  who  would  exchange  for  this  earth  and  another, 
For  Glory’s  false  glare,  and  the  troubles  of  Pride,— 
One  bowl  such  as  this,— and  the  friend  and  the  brother 
Who  brightens  his  life,  and  would  die  by  his  side ! 

Then  let  every  sorrow  go  sleep  till  to-morrow  !— 

’Tis  noonday  with  us  from  the  east  to  the  west 
And  with  us  the  blessing,  most  dear  in  possessing, 

The  soften’d  remembrance  of  those  w^  love  best ; 

For  the  red  wine  is  glowing,— the  moments  are  flowing, 
Like  waves  into  light,  when  the  darkness  is  gone ; 
Joy’s  magic  is  o’er  us, — bright  hopes  are  before  us,— 
And  ever  through  life  may  they  welcome  us  on. 

E.  B. 


LETTERS  FR03I  LONDON. 

No.  II. 

Your  distinguished  countryman,  David  Wilkie,  has 
brought  home  with  him  from  the  Continent  two  finished 
pictures  ofitalian,  and  seven  of  Spanish  subjects,  besides 
a  multitude  of  sketches.  The  two  Italian  pictures  re¬ 
present  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  male  pilgrims  in 
the  holy  water  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  the  pe- 
diluvium  of  the  females,  on  the  same  great  occasion,  by 
the  Princess  Doria,  and  other  high-born  ladies  of  Rome. 
They  are  both  very  pathetic  pieces,  and  executed  with 
an  austere  simplicity  of  outline  and  of  colouring,  such 
as  the  early  productions  of  Wilkie’s  pencil  could  not 
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have  led  one  to  anticipate.  I  take  it  that  few.  artists 
are  any  thing  but  Catholics  in  their  heart — and  after 
feeling  so  profoundly  the  beauty  of  the  Roman  cere¬ 
monial,  I  doubt  if  Wilkie  will  return  con  amore  to  his 
John  Knox  thumping  the  cushion  in  the  Kirk  of  St 
Andrews,” — which  picture  remains  in  the  same  state  in 
which  I  saw  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  Spanish  pic¬ 
tures  are  much  larger  than  these, — much  more  richly 
painted, — and  probably,  for  their  subjects,  also  better 
calculated  for  extensive  popularity  among  us.  They 
are  designed  to  tell  the  story  of  the  great  struggle  of 
Spain  against  France,  and  its  melancholy  termination 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  despotism  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  the  monks.  Only  one  of  the  seven,  however,  re¬ 
presents  an  actual  incident  of  the  war — it  is  the  defence 
of  Saragoza  ;  and  I  rather  think  it  is  the  least  success¬ 
ful  of  the  set  The  finest,  undoubtedly,  are  the  first  and 
the  last  The  former  sets  before  us  a  supper  party  at  a 
posadoy  three  priests,  strongly  inter-distinguished  ; — a 
lordly  Benedictine  abbot,  a  sly  Jesuit,  and  a  half-crazy 
and  also  half-drunken  mendicant  friar  of  St  Dominick, 
are  in  consultation  over  their  cups  ;  a  group  of  athletic 
peasants  expect  the  result,  and  are  whetting  their  swords 
and  bayonets.  This  tells  the  secret  of  the  motive-spring 
throughout  the  contest.  The  concluding  picture  is  the 
return  homeward  of  a  poor  battered  and  worn-out  Guer¬ 
illa  soldier.  His  priest  is  holding  him  on  his  Rosinante, 
and  his  wife  preparing  to  lift  him  off.  The  French  have 

been  driven  out  of  Spain ;  but  what  have  the  Spaniards 
gained  ?”  is  the  moral.  You  will  be  much  gratified  to  hear 
that  the  whole  of  this  collection  has  been  purchased  by 
his  Majesty,  and  after  being  exhibited  in  Somerset- 
House,  will  be  placed  in  the  W aterloo  Gallery  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  which,  however,  is  not  as  yet  built.  The  Great 
Gallery  of  Windsor  Castle,  by  the  by,  is  getting  all  its 
ornaments  in  order.  His  Majesty’s  magnificent  suite 
of  Camallettis  are  already  hung  up,  and  between  them 
there  are  now  hanging.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  por¬ 
traits  of  the  contemporaries  of  George  IV.,  the  Princes 
of  Europe,  and  the  great  men,  military  and  civilians,  of 
Great  Britain.  The  portraits  of  Wellington,  Eldon,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  cn  suite ;  and  Sir  Thomas  is  now 
putting  the  last  hand  to  perhaps  a  more  exquisite  pic¬ 
ture  than  any  of  these,  his  portrait  of  Southey — who  may 
console  himself  that  Tate’s  bust,”  and  Soote”  are 
henceforth  supplanted  gallantly. 

Have  you  seen  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker’s 

Geography  for  Children  ?”  It  is  even  a  better  book 
than  his  “  Stories  from  the  History  of  England.” 

P.  P. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


We  are  informed  that  Mr  William  Chambers  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  work,  to  be  entitled  The  Book  of  Scotland 
comprehending  “  Popular  Delineations  of  the  Government, 
Courts,  Political  Officers  and  Institutions,  the  most  prominent 
and  peculiar  Laws,  Customs,  Superstitions,  Religious  Establish- 
merits  and  Tenets,  College  and  School  Education,  Banking,  Modes 
of  Living,  &c. ; — the  whole  in  contrast  with  the  English,  and  in¬ 
tended  principally  for  the  use  of  strangers,  and  young  Scotch¬ 
men.” 

Mr  M*Phun  of  Glasgow  is  about  to  publish  a  second  volume  of 
the  **  Scots  Worthies,”  which  will  contain  their  last  words  and 
dying  testioionies,  and  will  embrace  the  whole  of  Naphtali  and 
the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  together  with  numerous  others,  taken 
from  Memoirs  of  their  Lives,  and  other  documents,  both  in  old 
published  Collections  and  in  original  Manuscripts.  The  whole 
IS  to  be  accompanied  with  Historical  Notices  and  Observations, 
explanatory  and  corrective,  by  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Scots  Worthies.  There  is  to  be  a  Preface  to  the 
volume,  by  Mr  M'Gavin,  the  author  of  the  Protestant;  and  it  is 
to  be  embellished  with  several  portraits  of  the  Reformers.— Mr 
M*Phun  is  also  about  to  publish,  in  an  octavo  volume,  uniform 
with  the  Scots  Worthies,  Select  Memoirs  of  the  Lives,  Labours, 
and  Sufferings  of  those  Pious  and  Learned  English  Divines,  who 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  promoting  the  Reformation, 
in  translating  the  Bible,  and  in  promulgating  its  Doctrines  by 
their  Writings.  Such  has  been  the  success  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Scots  Worthies,  that  a  sixth  edition  is  now  at  press. 

Mrs  Catherine  Godwin,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Garnett,  who 
was  for  several  years  Professor  of  Physics  and  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  Anderson's  Institution  in  Glasgow',  has  just  published,  in 


London,  a  Collection  of  Poems,  on  various  subjects,  of  which  we 
hear  very  favourable  opinions. 

An  exceedingly  elegant  little  volume  has  just  appeared,  called 
**  The  Golden  Lyre,”  which  contains  selections  from  some  of  the 
best  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  poets, — all  printed  in 
gold ;  and  thus  verifying  the  common  laudatory  expression— 
“  worthy  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold.”  The  effect  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  splendid. 

We  understand  that  Messrs  Smith  and  Co.  of  Hunter  Square 
have  been  appointed  sole  agenU  in  Scotland  for  those  beautifully 
enamelled  and  delicately-finished  Cards,  engraved  in  gold,  silver, 
ruby,  copper,  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  invented  on  the 
Continent,  and  are  now  so  universally  used  in  England  for  visit¬ 
ing  and  invitation  cards.  Their  enamelled  Drawing-Boards, 
Hand-Screens,  Medallions  for  Miniatures,  and  elegantly  engraved 
Borders  and  Wreaths,  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  are  also 
well  entitled  to  general  attention. 

Printing  for  the  Blind, — Our  attention  has  been  recently  di¬ 
rected  to  this  very  interesting  and  curious  subject,  and  we  pro¬ 
pose  laying  some  statements  concerning  it  before  our  readers  next 
Saturday.  In  the  meantime,  wc  are  happy,  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  say,  that  Mr  Alexander  Hay,  teachCT  of  Ancient  Lan¬ 
guages,  who  is  himstlf  blind,  appears  to  us  to  have  invented  a 
simple  and  ingenious  method  of  printing,  whicli  will  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  important  object  he  has  in  view — that  of  enabling 
those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  knowledge  contained  in  books. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  on  Saturday  last,  elected  Lord-Bcctor  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vicc-Uec- 
tor,  two  of  the  nations  having  voted  for  Thomas  Campbell.  Sir 
Walter  has  decl  ned  the  dubious  honour,  and  Mr  Campbell  will 
of  course  continue  in  the  Rectorship.  We  understand  that,  from 
the  sentiments  the  students  have  already  expressed,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Professor  Wilson  will  ere  long  be  chosen 
Lord- Rector. 

A  statue  of  the  King,  in  bronze,  by  Chantrey.has  just  been  pla¬ 
ced  upon  a  pedestal  of  granite,  on  the  Steyne,  at  Brighti>n.  It  is 
the  first  work  of  this  distinguished  artist  in  bronze,  and  does  him 
infinite  credit.  The  statue,  with  the  pedestal,  is  about  nineteen 
feet  high ;  the  statue  itself  is  nine.  The  hideous  costume  of  the 
moderns  is  well  concealed  by  the  drapery  and  robes  of  the  staie- 
robe.  The  bust  is  full,  and  finely  rounded,  and  the  likeness  is 
considered  excellent. 

Theatrical  Gossip.— We  are  glad  to  understand,  that  Kean  is 
about  to  play  Virginius  at  Covent-Garden.  Our  readers  are  per¬ 
haps  not  aware,  that  it  is  almost  a  rule  among  actors,  (founded 
upon  the  most  contemptible  feelings)  to  refuse  to  jrerfonn  the 
characters  of  any  living  author,  if  another  actor  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  them.  Macready  was  the  first  Virginius,  and 
the  part  has  been,  in  consequence,  carefully  avoided  by  all  his 
brother  tragedians,  till  Kean  has  at  length  wisely  determined  to 
break  through  so  absurd  a  practice.  This  jealousy  extends  even 
to  opera  singers ;  if  a  compoicr’s  music  is  sung  by  one,  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  neglected  by  the  rest  ! — The  principal  parts  in  Mr 
Knowles’  comedy  of  the  “  The  Beggar’s  Daughter  ”  are  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  Liston,  Farrcn,  Cowper,  and  Miss  Ellen  Tree. — La- 
l>orte,  the  present  patentee  of  the  King’s  Theatre,  has,  among 
others,  engaged  for  the  next  season,  which  commences  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  Mile.  Sontag,  (concerning  whom  there  have  been  some 
little  whisperings  of  late,)  Signora  Pesaroni,  the  ugliest,  but  one 
of  the  most  esteemed,  of  the  Italian  prinia  donnas,  and  Madame 
Mallebranehe,  formerly  the  celebrated  Sigaora  Garcia. --At  the 
Argyle  Rooms,  Charles  Wright,  the  dealer  in  foreign  wines,  is 
about  to  open  his  winter  champagne, — It  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary,  by  the  management  of  Co  vent- Garden,  to  close  that  Theatre 
for  a  week,  in  order  to  have  the  gas  removed,  the  odour  of  which 
was  pronemneed  disagreeable  by  the  Public.  No  inconvenience 
of  this  kind  was  ever  experienced  here.  Is  it  Scotch  gas  or 
Scotch  noses  that  are  differently  made  ? — Young  Kean  has  been 
performing  in  Nottingham,  and  other  provincial  towns,  to  very 
thin  audiences ;  but  these  are  what  John  Kemble  used  to  call 
“  the  judicious  few,”  and  they  seem  to  approve  of  him. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  obliged  by  the  good  wishes  of  our  Donegal  Correspon¬ 
dent,  whom  we  shall  call  “  ircrrfrm,”  according  to  his  request. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  him  on  all  or  any  of  the  subjects 
he  mentions. — •*  J.  G  ”  of  Elgin,  may  receive  the  Literary 
Journal  ”  on  the  terms  he  proposes. — We  are  afraid  none  of  the 
numerous  papers  sent  to  us  fr  m  Elgin  by  “  H.  G.”  will  exactly 
suit  us.— From  **  D.  V.”  of  Dundee  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear,  and 
shall  probably  notice  his  volume  soon. — The  poetry  of  “  R.  W.” 
of  Glasgow  scarcely  comes  up  to  our  standard.— From  **  T.  B-  J.” 
of  Glagow  we  should  like  to  receive  something  jboth  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  will  notice  his  little  work  speedily. — **  C.  H.” 
will  hardly  suit  us. — For  “  B.’s”  expressions  of  fiiendship  we 
return  thanks. — We  regret  that  we  cannot  jiossibly  c.^mply  with 
the  reque  t  of  “A  Friend  to  Literature.” 

On  again  perusing  the  Lines  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,”  we  iierceive  they  are  of  so  com¬ 
plimentary  a  description,  that  we  must  reluctantly  decline  giving 
them  a  place,  lest  we  should  be  accused  both  of  egotism  and 
vanity. 

Were  we  to  add,  in  addition  to  the  Publishei's  name,  the  price 
of  the  book  reviewed,  as  has  been  suggested,  we  should  lie  sub¬ 
jected  to  advertisement-duty,,  on  each  of  our  critical  notices. 

We  must  again  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  advertising  friends, 
some  of  whose  favours,  for  want  of  room,  are  necessarily  exclu¬ 
ded  from  our  present  Number,  but  will  punctually  appear  in  our 
next. 


